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THE BLACK SILKY 


H. 8. BABCOCK 


The White Silky is a well-known and ancient breed. Mention 
of it is made by the earliest writers upon poultry, and it has been 
perpetuated by breeders to the present time. It is larger than any 
breed of Bantams, and is smaller than any other breed of fowls, 
being about midway in size between the Bantams and the larger 
fowls, such as Hamburgs and Leghorns. 

Its most distinguishing exterior character is its plumage. The 
ordinary feather consists of three well-defined parts, the shaft, the 
fluff, and the web, the latter part of which is held firmly together 
by little hooks or barbules. In the Silky the web is lacking, the 
feather consisting only of the shaft and the fluff. This gives the 
Silky the appearance to 
of being clad in 
down. But the 
Silky has an interior 
characteristic quite 
as marked as this 

- exterior one, the 
periosteum or mem- 
brane covering the 
bones being dark, 
almost black, in 
color. A Silky fowl A gy tipe (pes 
dressed and cooked ; hy | Lope MOH 
is not an inviting NS ig ll gen ip pat HVE 
dish to the eye, al- Ne ea ieee el . 

though it is as satis- 
factory to the taste 
as any other if once 
the prejudice 
against its appear- 
ance can be over- 


OF 
rath 


come. In shape the 2 SAE 7b 
Silky is compact, s / ae 
like the Cochin. It V4, gh," Pe tal pee 
has feathered SLY Le i lem 


Shanks, not very 
heavily covered. 
The skin is dark, 
and the face, comb 
and wattles almost 
or quite purple in 
color. The comb is 
nearly round, of the 
class known as rose, 
almost smooth upon 
the top, and has a 
generally lumpy appearance. Back of the comb arises the crest, 
not so large as in Polish, but well marked. The shanks are dark in 
color, and there are five toes upon each foot. The Silky, owing to 
its webless plumage, is almost incapable of flight, and is therefore 
easily restrained by low fences. It is quiet in disposition, the hens 
are moderate layers, excellent sitters, exemplary mothers, and are 
much sought after by those who wish to rear delicate breeds. In 
broods of Silkies, the males are apt to greatly predominate over the 
females, a point the reverse of which would be much appreciated 
by breeders. 

Such is the well-known White Silky. There appeared at the 
last exhibition of the Rhode Island poultry association a collection 
of Black Silkies. These birds were the counterparts of the white 
ones in every point but color. They had the same dark, gypsy 
faces, lumpy combs, compact build, feathered, shanks, small size, 
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and webless plumage. But the color was changed to a soft, clear 
black on all parts but the neck, where a golden edging to the black 
appeared. Whence come these birds? This question admits ofa 
suppositional answeronly. It is well known that webless plumage 
is liable to appear in all soft-feathered breeds. Silky Cochins have 
been known for years, and a few years ago Silky Langshans were 
advertised by a breeder in New York. Some eight years ago the 
writer saw at an exhibition in Indianapolis, Ind, a brown hen, of me- 
dium size, with perfectly silky plumage. ‘Fur fowls” and ‘‘Downy 
fowls,” so called; have been known for years. 

Granted, then, this fact, that fowls can have the webbed 
plumage changed to webless, the Black Silky must have originated 
by crossing the White with some dark- or black-colored fowl. Were 
we to attempt to produce a Black Silky now, we should select the 
Black Cochin Ban- 
tam as the best fowl 
upon which to make 
the experiment, be- 
cause of its size, its 
feathered shanks, 
and its soft, black 
plumage. The chick- 
ens of a first cross 
between the White 
Silky. and the Black 
Cochin Bantam 
would approximate 
quite closely to the 
desired result. By 
selection, and per- 
haps another infu- 
sion of Silky blood— 
white and black 
being easily inter- 
changeable colors— 
a Black Silky could 
be produced readily. 
In some such way, 
probably, these rare 
birds were pro. 
duced, But now that 
they have been pro- 
duced, it would be 
far better for one 
who desired such 
little fowls to buy 
them ready made 
than to attempt to 
make them; for the 
making of a variety 
and the fixing of the new characters so that they will be certain of 
transmission requires time and patience,—more than most people 
imagine, or care to bestow. But if one desires a new Silky, and is 
not satisfied with the cunning White or the rare Black, let him pro- 
duce a Buff from the Buff Cochin Bantam and the White Silky. 
Here are a few suggestions for anyone who desires to distinguish 
himself as an originator of a new variety. Ican imagine no 


easier one to produce. 





Grapes From Vines on the Ground.—Two years ago I set 200 grape 
cuttings. One year from setting they bore a fine crop. As I did 
not expect fruit so soon, the necessary stakes were not provided, 
but the vines trailed all over the ground. The berries were large 
and free from rot. Fruit on older vines, on trellises and the garden 
fence, rotted badly.—_{F. Holm, Shannon Co, Mo. 
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[2] HORTICULTURE 


THE POLLINATION OF PEAR FLOWERS 


(An exhaustive inquiry, conducted by Merton B. Waite, under the direction 
of B. T. Galloway, just published as Bulletin No 5, Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, United States department of agriculture, reaches the follow- 
ing general summary and conclusions.] 

In the pollination work on the pear, two distinct kinds of 
experiments have been tried: 1. Simple bagging experiments, in 
which bags of paper, cheesecloth, or netting with meshes (ten to 
the inch) were placed over the unopened buds, and outside pollen 
thus excluded; 2, careful hand pollinations of flowers which were 
emasculated while yet in bud, and protected from all other pollen 
by paper bags. These experiments were carried on in large num- 
bers and at four different places,—at Brockport in 1891, and at Scot- 
land, Rochester and Geneva in 1892,—all in New York state. The 
conditions of the trees were widely different, as was also the 
weather at flowering time. The work was done on a large number 
of varieties of pears, several of the same varieties occurring in each 
of the four series of experiments. The results under these varying 
conditions have substantially agreed, in most cases being remark- 
ably uniform. The fruits resulting from the different kinds of 
pollen showed interesting differences, which tend to corroborate 
the conclusions. 

It should also be noted that similar experiments were tried on 
the apple and the quince along with the pear work. The varieties 
of apples are more inclined to be sterile to their own pollen than 
the pears. With the former, in the great majority of cases no fruit 
resulted from self-pollination. The results as a rule, however, were 
less clear-cut than in the pear, because with most of the self-sterile 
varieties an occasional fruit will set under self-pollination, and none 
of the varieties were very completely self-fertile. The quince, on 
the other hand, seems to fruit nearly as well with its own pollen as 
with that of another variety. The following conclusions are, it is 
thought, fully warranted from thé evidence which has been given, 
and doubtless many who read this will recall observations in 
practical orcharding which give further support: 

1. Many of the common varieties of pears require cross-polli- 
nation, being partially or wholly incapable of setting fruit when 
limited to their own pollen. 

2. Some varieties are capable of self-fertilization. 

3. Cross-pollination is not accomplished by applying pollen 
from another tree of the same* grafted variety, but is secured by 
using pollen from a tree of a distinct horticultural variety—that is, 
which has grown from a distinct seed. Pollen from another tree of 
the same variety is no better than from the same tree. This failure 
to fruit is due to sterility of the pollen, and not mechanical causes. 

4. The impotency of the pollen is not due to any deficiency of 
its own, but to the lack of affinity. between the pollen and the 
ovules of the same variety. 

5. The pollen of two varieties may be absolutely self-sterile 
and at the same time perfectly cross-fertile. 

6. The state of nutrition of the tree and its general environ- 
ment affects its ability to set fruit either with its own pollen or that 
of another tree. 

7. Bees and other insects are the agents for the transportation 
of pollen. 

8. Bad weather during flowering time has a decidedly injuri- 
ous influence on fruitage by keeping away insect visitors, and also 
by affecting the fecundation of the flowers; conversely, fine 
weather favors cross-pollination and the setting of fruit. 

9. Pears produced by self-fertilization are very uniform in 
shape. They differ from crosses not only in size and shape, but also 
in some cases in time of maturity and in flavor. 

10. Among the crosses the differences were slight or variable, 
so that their variations are not to be ascribed with certainty to 
differences in pollen. 

11. Self-fecundated pears are deficient in seeds, usually having 
only abortive ones, while the crosses are well supplied with sound 
seeds. 

12. Even with those varieties which are capable of self-fecun- 
dation, the pollen of another variety is prepotent, and unless the 
entrance of foreign pollen be prevented, the greater number of fruits 
will be affected by it, as shown by the study of Buffum pears. 

13. The normal typicai fruits, and in most cases the largest 
and finest specimens, either of the self-sterile or self-fertile sorts, 
are crosses 

PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. Plant mixed orchards, or at least avoid planting solid blocks 
of one variety. It is not desirable to have more than three or four 
rows of one variety together, unless experience has shown it to be 
perfectly self-fertile. 

2. Where large blocks of tree of one variety which blossomed 


well have failed to fruit for a series of years without any apparent 
reason, it is exceedingly probable that the failure is due to lack of 
cross-pollination. The remedy is to graft in other varieties ang 
supply foreign pollen. 

3. Be sure that there are sufficient bees in the neighborhood, or 
within two or three miles, to properly visit the blossoms. When 
feasible, endeavor to favor insect visits to the blossoms by selecting 
sheltered situations, or by planting windbreaks. 





SMALL FRUITS ON THE FARM 


E. 8. FURSMAN 


There are three reasons why farmers do not have a succession 
of small fruit from the time the first strawberries appear until the 
Concord grape is gone: First, the high price asked by many deal- 
ers; second, the prevalent opinion that setting and caring for fruit 
is a mysterious business; third, the thought that it will be many 
years, or a short lifetime, before any fruit is obtained. I believe we 
are mistaken in all three reasons. Plants are quite cheap if we go 
to the right place to buy them. Setting is no mystery, and any 
farmer can do it. Instead of having to wait a long time for returns, 
some small fruits will bear in one year. How many farmers have 
a strawberry bed which will yield berries enough for home use for 
two weeks, and plenty to can? 

Any land which will raise corn will raise strawberries. Plow 
up a strip 10 rods long and one rod wide. Put it in good condition, 
and with a small plow lay off three rows the entire length of the 
strip. Send to one of your reliable nurserymen and get 300 plants, 
Select 100 Crescents, 100 Bubachs, and 100 Captain Jacks. These 
varieties are quoted at $1 per hundred, or $3 to $5 per thousand. If 
over a hundred are ordered, the plants are secured at the thousand 
rate. Put 100 plants in a row, spreading the roots out well, and 
pressing the earth firmly about them. Ten days after they are set, 
cultivate them with a two-horse cultivator, and continue this every 
week for eight weeks, You may have to go over the patch once or 
twice with a hoe, and be sure to pick off all the buds and flower 
stems, for it will not do to let them fruit the first season. In the 
fall cover with rye straw, and in the spring rake the straw between 
the rows, and my word for it, you will have all the berries a farm- 
er’s family can eat, at a cost of less than three cents per quart. 

Currants and gooseberries can be raised as easily as corn. I 
have tried some six or eight varieties of currants, and find the Red 
Dutch the only kind which gives a good crop every year. I would 
plant 90 two-year-old Red Dutch, and 10 two-year-old White Dutch. 
Set in one long row, and cultivate as you would corn. The second 
year from planting, a fair crop will be obtained. Mulch well in 
summer. They will then retain the leaves, which protect the fruit 
and give it a chance to get well ripened. Plant 100 gooseberries in 
a row, selecting 50 Houghton and 50 Downing. If well cultivated, 
they will give a half crop the first year after planting. Red Dutch 
currants can be had for three cents apiece, and gooseberries five to 
eight cents. With a little trimming each spring, 100 gooseberries 
and 100 currants will be all one family can use, with some to sell. 

Grapes can be produced at less than a cent a pound, Put out 
two rows in some lot or field near by, 50 vines in each row, six feet 
apart in the row, and the rows eight to ten feet apart. Buy 20 
Moore’s Early at 8c apiece, 30 Worden at 6c apiece, and 50 Concord 
at 3c apiece. You can hardly make a mistake if you buy all Con- 
cords, but the Moore’s Early comes first, then the Worden fills in the 
space between the early grapes and the Concords, and you will have 
grapes for six weeks. As support, set good oak posts, and attach 
to them three good wires. Sometime in February, cut back the 
new growth to four or six buds, plow and cultivate well. 

The best and cheapest fruit of all is the Early Richmond cherry. 
The trees are cheap, and they will grow and bear well with but 
little care. The fruit sells readily if more is produced than is 
desired for home use. Good trees four to six feet high can be had 
at large nurseries for $10 to $12 per hundred. If you have only six 
or eight bearing trees, the birds and boys will annoy you so much 
that you will have to pick them before they are ripe. But get 50 
trees, set them along the garden fence, and in some fence corner 
where nothing but weeds have been growing for years. We do not 
realize that every square rod of land on our farm has eight to ten 
tons of choice soil capabie of raising a fine cherry tree. Look 
around your farm, and see how many square rods are going to 
waste which might grow a cherry, a peach, or plum tree. When 
the trees arrive, cut off the ends of the roots, making a clean cut. 
Pack the earth firmly about the roots. Keep the ground about the 
tree mellow by cultivating or hoeing. If this cannot be done, 
mulch the tree with half-rotted manure. After two or three years 
the cherry tree will take care of itself, and you will then have 
enough fruit for the birds, the boys, and your own family use. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


One of the drawbacks of farm life is securing help in the house 
when a little extra work is required in picking and putting up small 
fruit. It is, however, nearly always possible to find some poor 
women or children in your neighborhood who will be glad to do a 
few days’ work, and take fruit as pay. Start some small fruit on 
your farm this spring, set in long rows so that it can be cultivated. 
Buy at wholesale rates, of any good, reliable firm, and in the end 
you will find more pleasure and profit than in anything on the farm. 





GREAT CLAIMS FOR THE ADAMS CORN 
Cc. P. AUGUR, CONNECTICUT 

My experience leads me to believe that Early Dwarf Adams 
corn will give better results than any flint variety. This corn was 
first brought to my attention 35 years ago, a sample being sent me 
from Michigan, under 
the name of ‘‘Squaw” 
corn. It was recom- 
mended as an extra-early 
table variety. It has 
been improved by years 
of careful selection, until 
now I think it has no 
superior for either the 
extreme north or the ex- 








ripening makes it desira- 
ble in both sections. For 
other sections of the 
country, while it may 
not excel other varieties, 
it certainly can lose 
nothing by con.parison. 
It is a general-purpose 
corn, if such a thing 
exists. As early, if not 
earlier, than the earliest 
sweet variety, it has 
large, handsome ears, 
that are tender and 
toothsome on the table, 
and sell readily in the 
market. Not only will 
its size, earliness and 
general appearance sell 
it, but those who have 
tried its quality are ready 
to buy again. It has 
unusual vigor, and will 
grow sturdily on very 
moderate fertilization. 
It is a hardy variety, and 
can be planted safely a 
week or ten days earlier 
than the sweet varieties. 
As a field corn, it has 
yielded in this town the 
past year 180 measured 
bushels of ears per acre, 
and taking one bushel 
with another, will aver- 
age 21 quarts of shelled 
corn toa bushel of ears, 
making 118 bushels of shelled corn per acre. It is an upright 
variety, and can be planted close. It dries so early that it can be 
used for stock feed sooner than any flint variety I have ever tried, 
and as the grain in its composition contains less of the oils and 
more of starch and phosphate than the flint varieties, it is a lighter 
and safer feed. There are four types of the Adams,—Dwarf Early, 
Early, Late, and Zigzag Adams,—but the two last named are 
worthless here. 





DWARF EARLY ADAMS CORN 
EXACT SIZE OF AVERAGE EAR 





TESTING SEED CORN 


Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA 


It is rarely safe to plant corn that has not been tested for its 
germinating quality. Farmers generally try it by planting in boxes 
of earth, but there is a more simple and better way. Take a com- 
mon dinner plate and fit two or three pieces of thick woolen cloth 
in the bottom. Over this cloth lay the corn to be tested,—not less 
than 100 kernels,—evenly distributed. Pourin enough warm water 
to cover the cloth. Then wet another thick woolen cloth and lay it 
over the corn. Set the plate ina warm place, and conditions are as 






treme south, as its early” 
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favorable for germination as one could wish. The upper cloth will 
keep moist as long as there is any water in the plate. It does not 
dry out so quickly as the top soil in a box of earth. Another advan- 
tage is that you may turn back the upper cloth as often as you 
please and see what progress the corn is making, and no harm will 
be done. The test may be carried on in the sitting room if neces- 
sary, and everything about it is neat and clean. 

As soon as a third or more of the grains are well sprouted, 
they may be counted and thrown out, to make more room for the 
others. When all the seeds that had vitality have sprouted, those 
that remain may be counted, and the percentage of growing grains 
easily calculated. It should be remembered, however, that one 
cannot expect so large a per cent to grow in the field as in a test 
made under such favorable conditions. Also that the poorer the 
seed corn the wider will be such difference. If seed is so perfect 
that 100 per cent will grow in the field, it cannot deviate from a 100 
per cent test. But seed corn may have a low vitality in some of its 
grains, so that in a favorable trial 50 or 60 per cent of it might 
sprout, when not above 10 per cent would grow in the field. Seed 
corn preserved over winter in the ear is in the best condition for 
making the test. Do not take all the test corn from a single ear, 
but take a single kernel from a central part of 100 ears, and from 
ears taken from different parts of the bin, and you have a fair 
sample of the whole stock. 





THREE DEVICES FOR PRUNING 


Numerous have been the inventions for enabling a person to 
stand upon the ground and prune small branches from the tops of 
trees, or from other situations out of reach. Some of these ma- 
chines work fairly well 
when the branch is 
small and easily cut 
off, but they fail more 
or less in the case of 
more serious pruning. 
A simple device is 
shown in the engrav- 
ing that is easily made 
at home, and that will 
do good work, even if the branch to be cut out is quite large. It is 
a square, or round, pole of any desired length, of hard wood, with 
a narrow, sharp little saw fitted firmly into one end of it. Sucha 
saw can be made out of a thin strip of steel, or a piece of an old 
narrow saw can be utilized. The other saw figured is an ordinary 
handsaw, with a portion of the back cut out, to permit easy working 
where the space for using a saw is limited. No one will realize 
until he uses such a saw how much of a convenience it is in this 
shape. The other device is for use in cutting out blackberry and 
raspberry canes. A thin bit of steel, or a scythe point bent into the 
proper shape by a blacksmith, is firmly fastened to a short wooden 
handle. With a stout buckskin or calfskin glove, or mitten, upon 
the left hand and this implement in the right, one is well equipped 
to rapidly remove all undesirable canes from the blackberry and 
raspberry rows. 

















SERVICEABLE PRUNING TOOLS 





In Transplanting Large Trees, I have found the best plan to be 
the digging of a trench wholly about the trunk, at a greater or less 
distance according to the size of the tree, then the using of long 





FIG 1. EXCAVATION FOR TREE FIG 2. READY FOR TRANSPLANTING 
wooden levers on two sides, as shown in Fig 2. In this way quite 
large trees can be removed with a good ball of earth clinging to 
their roots, which being so little disturbed will keep right on grow- 
ing in their new habitation. Fig 1 gives an object lesson on the 
nature of the soil into which most frees are transplanted. The ex- 
cavation usually made is shown. This cuts through the richer 
loam at the top, then through a soil that has some richness, per- 
haps. in it. Below this is a hardpan, or a soil that is packed hard 
and has in it little to fertilize a tree. If the tree is planted into 
such an excavation, a large part of the roots must push out, if they 
grow at all, into this hard, infertile soil. The thing to be done is 
to excavate much deeper and larger, and then to fill in the bottom 
of the excavation with good, rich soil, firming it well about the 
roots when the opening is filled up to the point where the roots 
will be placed.—[Webb Donnell. 
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DIPPING VAT FOR SHEEP 


Economical keeping of sheep requires that the animals be 
free from parasites. Dipping practically destroys scab and all ex- 
ternal »arasites, and has a beneficial influence on the wool and 

fleece. Sheep should be immersed all over 

Large Yard ina tank that will hold sufficient dipping 

mixture to soak 50 to 125 animals at one 
dipping. Draining pens and yards are also 
essential. The engravings represented here- 
with were reproduced from the annual 
report of the Wisconsin experiment station 
for 1895. For purposes as illustrated, con- 
struct two yards or catching pens, each 
large enough to contain 15 sheep. The 
sloping passageway to the dipping vat is 
fitted in at one corner, and the passage 
from the vat leads to two draining pens, 
each to hold 15 sheep. By having these 
dimensions the same, it is easy to run the 
sheep through the dip in groups just suffi- 
cient to fill each of the draining pens as 
desired. Sliding gates allow the sheep to 
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FIG 1. OUTLINE OF COMPLETE SHE¢P DIPPING OUTFIT 


pass readily from one pen to another. The feet of sheep are kept 
clean by board-flooring in the catching pen nearest the vat. The dip- 
ping tank is 12x4} feet by 20 inches wide at top and six at bottom. 
A board 14 feet long extends into the tank at the entrance. The 
tank is sunk two feet below the ground level, but 24 feet is above the 
ground. At both ends of the tank, short side boards prevent sheep 
jumping out, and prevents waste of dipping fluid. In the end of 
the tank a walk is built, over which the sheep pass to the draining 
pens. It should begin six feet from exit of the vat, and on it strips 























FIG 2, CROSS SECTION OF DIPPING VAT 


should be nailed every seven inches. The vat is made of 2x6 planks, 
planed, tightly matched, and painted with white lead. To preserve 
the dipping vat apply a heavy coat of paint on the outside. <A gate 
swings both ways at the entrance to the draining pens, so that 
when one of the pens is filled with sheep the gate is closed. The 
draining pens have posts 4x4, and the floor is a foot higher at the 
end opposite the vat; from the sides to the center there is a fall of 
four inches. A drain 2x1 inch carries the drip back to the vat. 
Such a dipping outfit can be made on any farm for $50 or less. 





THE CHESTNUT AS A MONEY CROP 
CHARLES BLACK, NEW JERSEY 

As there has been of late considerable interest awakened in 
regard to the cultivation of the chestnut, as well as the best mode 
of propagation, I will give my experience, extending over several 
years, in the hope that it may be of some use to others. To be suc- 
cessful, it is very important to start right, with a proper soil and 
reliable grafted varieties. There is the same diversity in nuts as 
‘there is in fruit seedlings. Anyone acquainted with the principles 
of growing fruit trees from seed would not expect to produce the 
fine varieties of pear, apple, or peach, by planting the seed of such, 
but to propagate them we must do it by grafting, budding, or other 
means usually employed. We cannot depend on getting fine varie- 
ties of nuts by planting the seed any more than we can depend on 
fruit seedlings reproducing their kind. If we enter our forests we 
can scarcely find any two trees producing nuts alike. Some will be 
early, some late, some extra fine, but the majority will be medium 
or small, and in every way inferior, It is not to be wondered 
at that I find in raising seedlings of Japan and Spanish chestnuts, 
that some do not produce any nuts at all, and are perfectly barren, 
Several years ago I purchased a lot of Spanish chestnut seedlings 


STOCK AND OTHER 


MATTERS 


grown from first-class nuts, and grafted several trees from these, 
The result was, I had about as many varieties as I had trees. Some 
gave nuts no larger than those from the largest native trees, and 
while very prolific, they retained the Spanish flavor. One isa very 
large fine nut, and much more prolific than the Numbo. Under 
the same culture the large nuts sold for double the price of the 
small ones the past season, in New York city. I know of some 
nursery firms who import the large nuts from Japan, exhibit them 
and raise seedlings therefrom, and are selling large quantities of 
these to unsuspecting purchasers, who suppose the trees will pro- 
duce nuts similar to those planted, but in this they will be disap- 
pointed. The only reliable way is to plant trees that have been 
grafted from such as have fruited and are known to be first class, 

Another very important thing to be observed in the propa- 
gation of the Japan varieties is to get those that will make a 
perfect union on the American stock where grafted, as there are 
some that will not doit. But when grafted, the Japan outgrows 
the American stock, and forms a large protuberance or callus, 
eventually breaking off or dying. They show this imperfection 
from the first year they are grafted. I have several varieties grown 
from seed, and selected a few of the best for propagation. I found 
only two out of the lot that united perfectly with the American 
stock. Some few years ago P. J. Berckmans of Augusta, Ga, wrote 
me that the Japan would not unite with the American. I sent him 
a lot of grafts from my trees, and since then I have heard no more 
complaints about them. If this matter is overlooked, disappoint- 
ment will follow. I have never seen any variety of the Spanish 
nut that would not make a perfect union on the American stock, 
The Japan, when grafted on the American stock, makes a fine, 
large-headed tree, which bears young. When not so treated it is of 
rather a dwarf habit. For profit, it is important to have early varie- 
ties, as the first nuts in the market command the best price. My 
snecess with grafting has been variable, some seasons being success- 
ful and others nearly a failure. It is important to cut the cions 
before the severe cold weather begins, and to keep them in a cool, 
rather dry place. If put in sand that is just damp enough to pre- 
vent drying out, it is better than when too wet. The chestnut will 
thrive on nearly all dry soils, but one that has a sandy, or loose, 
gravelly subsoil suits it best. Small or medium-sized young trees 
are the best for transplanting, as large ones are very difficult to 
make live. The Spanish and Japan are both inferior to our native 
in flavor, and are only fit for cooking. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS WITH CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 


H. 8. BELL, WISCONSIN 





The co-operative creamery in our state has come to stay. 
Though but recently introduced, it is well rooted, and is now expe- 
riencing a vigorous growth. In establishing a co-operative system, 
state laws governing corporations are always followed. This 
necessitates the selection of a board of directors, in which is con- 
tained the president, secretary and treasurer. Instead of the old- 
time combative committee on sales, the hiring committee, and the 
purchasing committee with their eccentricities and jealousies, the 
executive power is placed in the hand of one person, appointed by 
the directors and called the manager. 

The manager purchases all supplies, employs the buttermaker 
and all necessary assistants, makes all sales, collects all bills,— 
turning the proceeds into the hands of the treasurer,—settles all 
differences between patrons and company, and in fact is complete 
master of the situation, subject only to the dictates of the board of 
directors. If the manager employs a competent buttermaker, and 
gives him proper maintenance, he can hardly fail to succeed in the 
business. Among the qualifications of a competent buttermaker 
are punctuality, cleanliness, order, perfect knowledge of the chem- 
ical properties of milk and butter, a thorough understanding of 
machinery, a familiarity with the system of testing milk, and a 
complete knowledge of chemistry used in the operation. With all 
these qualifications, the buttermaker must have the support of the 
manager. His supplies furnished must be of the very best; quality 
should be the first requisite, and price a secondary consideration. 
The manager should see that the milk furnished is properly cared 
for from the time it is drawn until it reaches the creamery. 

An important by-law usually found in the co-operative cream- 
eries of Wisconsin, requires the manager to visit all barns of patrons, 
inspect the methods of caring for milk, and see that cows have 
access to nothing but pure water. He can then reject milk improp- 
erly treated, or from cows drinking impure water. One great fea- 
ture of the co-operative system in Wisconsin which tends to give 
the patron a sense of confidence, is the monthly statement issued by 
the secretary, giving an itemized account of the business of the 
creamery for the preceding month, accompanied by a check for his 
dividend. It shows the farmer just how the factory is run. 
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Plant trees! Plant shade trees, plant fone st 
trees, plant fruit trees. How many farmers 
mean to do something of this kind every 
spring, but year after year goes by and they 
don’t do it. The value of any farm is in- 


creased, by the planting of an orchard of 
young trees, far beyond the cost of trees and 
labor 

The bill prov iding for a state bounty of Ic 
on every pound of sugar produced in New 
York state from beets grown within this 
cominonwealth, does not make progress in 
the legislature. Many farmers have written 
us that it meets with their hearty ap- 
proval and they believe it would do 
much to relieve the depression in agricul- 
ture. It is certainly worthy of a trial. If 
half the money that taxpayers have been 
robbed of in the building of the new capi- 
tol at Albany had been devoted to this pur- 
pose, N Y farmers would be worth several 
millions of dollars more than they are to-day. 

— 

Test your seed corn. Count a number of 
grains, put them into a box of moist earth or 
sand, and place in the kitchen where the tem- 


perature is sufficiently high to cause germina- 
tion. In a few days it will be possible to de- 
termine what per cent of the seed is good. If 
apiece of cloth is folded so as to forma 
pocket and the whole suspended in a vessel 
partially full of water, with the lower edge 


just touching the surface of the water, ideal 
conditions are obtained for testing seeds. For 
plants which have small seeds this is more 


the box of earth. AIlk farm 
be tested. It takes but little 
avoid much loss. 


than 
ought to 
time and effort and may 
Ss 

The hot wave last week has vege- 
tation a tremendous start. Insects also 
hatching out by the billion a week to ten 
days earlier than usual. If now a cold wave 
follows, there is great danger to both foliage 
and fruit buds, but it may kill vast quanti- 
ties of insects. Fruit growers, truckers, etc, 
should be on their guard against late frosts. 
The best and simplest remedy seems to be 
&@ smudge of smoke, which can be readily pro- 
vided by having scattered about the fields piles 
of dry manure, or rubbish sprinkled with tar. 
A clever wrinkle from California is to build a 
wire frame over a farm wagon box, heap 
Strawy manure upon it, and have iron or 
set un- 
wagon 


desirable 
seed 


given all 
are 


earthern pots containing burning tar 
A barrel of water on 


derneath. the 
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can be used to keep the straw 
quiet night, such a wagon of 
over a field will settle over it and keep off 
ordinary frosts. Mr Fleming, the Californian 
who originated this idea, saved 400 acres of 
orchard from injury in this way, it being cov- 
ered in the early morning with a white fog 
extending about 20 ft high. 


wet. On a 
smoke driven 





Farmers Dictate Candidates and Policies 
of the Political Parties. 

farmers mean to’use their power in politics 

this presidential year, if we may judge from 

the way their postal card ballots are pouring 

into this oftice in response to AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST’s scheme for enabling them to not 
only state what they want but to get it. 
Many postals contain the signatures of from 
two to a dozen or more voters. One man 
wrote his answers to our questions’ at the top 


of a sheet of foolscap and got 37 voters to join 
him in signing it, making 38 votes for the 
candidates and policy he preferred. Political 
papers of all shades of belief have noticed our 
effort to get at the views of the mass of farm- 
ers. Their comment is mostly favorable, and 
they generally admit that should 25,000 or 100,- 
000 or more farmers express their views, the 
result cannot fail to profoundly influence the 
approaching national conventions of the va- 
rious parties. One city paper flippantly re- 
marks that ‘‘the farmers had better wait until 
the conventions have made the platforms and 
nominations instead of trying to dictate bcuth 
in advance.’’ That paper is evidently scared, 
but some politicians will be worse scared if 
the ballots continue to roll in as they have 
begun. 

From time to time we will announce the 
progress of the vote, to stimulate the interest, 
the first publication to appear in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST May 9, of all votes received up 
to May 1. In orderthat a sufficient number 
of votes may be at hand to make an impress- 


ive showing at that date, it behooves every 
one to send in his ballot at once. The _ presi- 
dential candidates named on the ballots so 


far received, are alphabetically arranged as fol- 
lows: Democratic—Carlisle, Cleveland, Hill, 
Matthews, Morrison, Olney, Pattison, Whitney; 
republican—Allison, Harrison, McKinley, 
Morton, Reed; third party—Cameron, St 
John, Bidwell, S. M. Owens, Sibley. For 
vice president: Democratic—Brice, Campbell, 
N. J. Colman, Lamont, Matthews, Mills, 
J. S&S. Morton, Russell, Pattison, Whit- 
ney; republican—Allison, Alger, Bradley, 
B. F. Clayton, Cullom, Evans, W. S&S. 
Linton, McKinley, Reed, Roosevelt, Saxton; 
third party, Crisp, Dunlop, Owens, Thomp- 
son, Stewart, and Weaver. On questions 4 to 
8 all sorts of views are expressed, but it 
would hardly be fair to print any figures un- 
til after the above notice. 
HOW TO VOTE, 

Address a postal to Issues of the Day Editor, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York city. An- 
swer Nos 1 2, 3, with two names each. Nothing 
else must be written on your ballot or reply. On- 
ly legal voters owning, renting, working upon or 
living upon farms of 3 acres or more may vote. 
As many names of legal voters may be signed to 
one set of answers as agree to such answers, pro- 
vided the postoffice address of each signer is giv- 
en. In this case, a large sheet of paper may be used 
instead of a postal. Send inas many votes as 
possible on or before May 1, and then go at it 
again, keeping up the canvass as opportunity 
offers until the polls are closed, which will be in 
time to make the final result known long before 
the national conventions. 

VOTE BY ANSWERING THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 

1. Who should be the republican candidates for 
president and vice president this year? (Give two 
names, the first being understood to be for presi- 
dent, the second for vice president. ) 

2. Who should be the democratic candidates for 
president and vice president? (Two names.) 

3. Who should be the third party candidate for 
president and vice president? (Two names.) 

4. Should the protection policy of the McKinley 
bill be indorsed? (Answer yes or no.) 

5. Should the revenue tariff policy of the Wilson 
bill be continued? (Answer yes or no.) 

6. Should reciprocity be restored? (Answer yes 
or no.) 

7. Do you favor a federal bounty on agricultural 
exports? (Answer yes or no.) 

8. Should the people v vote for (a) the single gold 
standard, or (6) forinternational bimetalism,or (c) 
for a continuance of the currency system in opera- 
tion since 1873, or (d) for the free and unlimited 
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coinage of American silverin American mints? 
(Answer yes or no to a, b, c, d, separately.) 
ee 


Progress in Filled Cheese Fight. 


The filled cheese bill as finally reported to 
the house by the ways and means committee 
was quite satisfactory, and was passed a few 
days since by the overwhelming vote of 160 
for to 68 against, with 136 not voting. The 
measure as passed is even more effective for 
compelling filled cheese to be sold on its mer- 
its than is the oleomargarine law, but the tax 
on filled cheese is one cent as ‘against two 
cents on hog butter. The object, however, is 
not to raise revenue from filled cheese but 
merely to compel the stuff to be sold for what 
itis. Objection to it in the house came main- 
ly from the filled cheese outfit, and from a 
few who felt that this legislation might be 
another instance of taxing ome industry to 
build up another. The opposition will make 
desperate efforts to defeat the filled cheese 
bill in the senate and will try to defer its 
consideration in the hope that early adjourn- 
ment will kill it. Hence, the importance of 
everyone interested writing immediately to 
both their senators at Washington to support 
this bill. If this is done, there will be no 
questions as toits prompt enactment. The 
merits of the case have been fully set forth in 
our columns, and need not be repeated. As 
now before the senate, the measure includes 
the essential features of the original Wilber 
bill, and other points that have been made 
by the friends of the dairy industry. 

The bill taxes all cheese made from other than 
pure milk or cream le ® tbh and requires the 
manufacturers to pay a license tax of $400 a 
year, the wholesaler $250 and the retailer $12. It 
also provides that ‘‘filled cheese shall be packed 
by the manufacturers ii: wooden packages only, 
not before used for that purposes, and marked, 
stamped and branded with the words ‘filled 
cheese’ in black-faced letters, not less than two 
inches in length, in a circle in the center of the 
top and bottom of the cheese; and in black-faced 
letters of not less than two inches in length in 
line from the top to the bottom of the cheese, on 
the side in four places equidistant from each 
other; and the package containing such cheese 
shall be marked in the same manner, and in the 
same number of places, and with the same de- 
scription of letters as above provided for the 
marking of the cheese.’’? Section 6 further pro- 
vides that wholesalers, exporters or retailers snall 
sellonly from such original stamped packages, 
and retailers ‘‘shall pack the filled cheese when 
sold in suitable wooden or paper packages, which 
shall be marked and branded in accordance with 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the com- 
missioner of internal revenue.’’ Penalty is not 
less than $100 or more than $500, and not less than 
30 days’ or more than one year’s imprisonment. 
Wholesalers and retailers must also display the 
sign ‘‘filled cheese sold here,’’ in letters 6 in long. 
Filled cheese imported shall pay an extra tax of 8¢ 
» lb. The act goes into effect 90 days after its pas- 
sage. 


na nee 

Farmers have won a partof their fight 
against the tax dodgers. The committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature has given leave 
to withdraw all the propositions of the Boston 
municipal league to substitute for tax on per- 
sonal property a higher degree of taxation on 
the capital stock of corporations. But the 
committee favors exempting from taxation all 
foreign chattels, ‘‘both the farmers’ cattle in 
another state and the stocks and bonds of for- 
eign corporations owned by residents of this 
state.’’ Defeated at every point except this, 
the tax dodgers propose to make a firm stand 
on this issue. But the farmers have beaten 
them four successive years, and we rather 
think we can do it again. 

—<eaeiialiie 

Clean oats of weed seed before sowing. 
Shake the oats in a sieve with meshes one- 
twelfth of an inch clear space, which permits 
most weed seed to go through. A test last 
week of oats such as are now being widely 
sown revealed the presence of seed of 12 bad 
weeds, including mustard and_ charlock 
enough to stock a farm, and the dreaded Rus- 
sian thistle. 





Draw Manure on land designed for corn, 
during the winter months, or as early in the 
spring as possible, spreading it at once, thus 
affording opportunity for its fertilizing ele- 
ments to thoroughly permeate and enrich the 
soil, to be at once appropriated by the grow- 
ing crop. 
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John G. Carlisle. 


There is much discussion as to who will be 
nominated for president by the democrats. 
Among those who have been mentioned is 
John Griffin Carlisle, the present secretary of 
the treasury. He is said to be the favorite of 
President Cleveland for the place, but he him- 


i] 
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JOHN G. CARLISLE. 


self says he will not enter into a struggle for 
it. Still it is generally thought he would 
accept the nomination if it was offered him. 

Mr Carlisle was born in Campbell (now 
Kenton) county in Kentucky, where he re- 
ceived a common school education. He taught 
school, studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in March, 1858, and has practiced since. 
From 1859 to 1861 he was a member of the 
Kentucky house of representatives; in 1864 he 
was nominated for presidential elector on the 
democratic ticket, but declined, in 1866 was 
elected to the state senate and was re-elected 
in 1869. In 1868 he was a delegate at large 
from Kentucky to the democratic national 
convention in New York. In 1871 he was 
elected lieutenant-governor of Kentucky and 
served until 1875. He was elected to the 
45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th and Sist con- 
gresses and for these sessions was the speaker 
ot the national house of representatives. In 
1890 he was elected to the United States sen- 
ate and resigned in 1893 to accept the ottice of 
secretary of the treasury. 


Jefferson’s Birthday.—There was a notable 
gathering at the old Jefferson homestead at 
Monticello, Va, on the 13th to celebrate the 
153d anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday. Vice- 
President Stevenson, Postmaster-General Wil- 
son, Secretary of the Navy Herbert, Attorney 
General Harmon, ex-Gov Wiliiam E. Russeil of 
Massachusetts, Senator Daniel of Virginia, 
and many other senators and men of note 
were present. Ex-Gov Russell was orator of 
the day, and delivered a strong address in fa- 
vor of Jeffersonian principles, and gold. 
Senator Daniel followed with a free 
speceh. 


The Transvaal Dispute is by no means set- 
tled, for England wants to send more troops 
to South Africa. President Kruger of the 
Transvaal republic has sent word that nego- 
tiations between that country and Great Brit- 
ain will be hopeless if more troops are sent. 
There are many well-informed people who 
believe that the Transvaal is arming for a 
struggle for independence and that it wants 
to delay matters as long as possible so as to 
be fully ready for the struggle. 


A New Consul General to Cuba has been ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland in the per- 
son of Gen Fitzhugh Lee, ex-governor of Vir- 
ginia. He is a West Point graduate and was 
a famous cavalry leader in the civil’ war on 
the Confederate side. This appointment is 
regarded as au adroit scheme for sending a 
military commissioner to Cuba, and as the 
Spanish government has refused to receive a 
regularly appointed military commissioner, 
there is some curiosity as to how Gen Lee 
will be received at Havana. The situation in 
Cuba seems no more favorable to the Spanish 
government than before despite the fact that 


OUR 


silver 


the Spaniards claim everything in sight. 
Their attempts to shut up the insurgents in- 
side the lines of government troops have been 


at hand, the situation of the Spanish troops is 
not a pleasant one. 


The Matabele Revolt in Africa is going to 
make lots of trouble for England. The Mata- 
beles, a native tribe, which was once subju- 
gated by the British, have risen and besieged 
Buluwayo, their former capital, which now 
has many white residents. It is thought that 
the residents will be able to defend the town 
till help,which has been sent, arrives, but the 
situation is serious, as the natives number 
many thousands. 


The Manitoba School Question is by no 
means settled yet. It has brought to a sharp 
issue the question of Dominion control in 
Manitoba, a province which has been practi; 
cally independent. That they are so may be 
seen from the fact taat they plainly tell the 
Dominion government they will do as they 
please. The remedial bill, as it is called, can 
hardly pass the Dominion parliament and yet 
the present government will be open to the 
charge of defeat if it does not pass it, for it has 
practically pledged itself to do so. Manitoba 
people openly threaten revolt if an attempt is 
made to force this bill on them. 

McKinley’s Chances for the presidential 
nomination of the republican party seem just 
now to be very good despite the fact that Tom 
Platt of New York says the ex-governor of 
Ohio will be defeated in the convention and 
ought to be. Of course there are many dele- 
gations that will on the first ballot vote for 
some favorite son, but the second choice of 
many of these seems to be McKinley. 


Restriction of immigration is provided for by 
bills recently introduced in the senate. There 
are two of these measures, each providing for 
an educational qualification. The important 
clause in the house bill provides for the exclu- 
sion of ‘‘all male persons between 16 and 60 
years of age who cannot both read and write the 
English language, or some other language,’’ 
and the senate bill reads in substantially the 
same way. The measure is urged rather on 
the ground of protecting our citizenship than 
of protecting our labor. It seems to be a fact 
that the bulk of our immigrants come more 
and more from an undesirable class. These 
have the tendency to settle in colonies of 
their own kind and American ideas and the 
American language get into these with great 
difficulty. Some restriction is admitted by 
all to be most desirable. 


Lynching in Ohio ought to be a thing of the 
past, though that state has not suffered much 
from the lawless execution of justice. Its 
legislature has passed a law enabling the fam- 
ily of a lynched person to obtain heavy dam- 
ages from the county in which the lynching 
occurred; and it has paid the legal expenses 
incurred by a colonel of militia, who was 
prosecuted for ordering the troops to fire in 
defense of a jail attacked by a mob of lynch- 
ers. This is an example to be followed by 
the south if it is ready to suppress the prac- 
tices which have given it a bad name not on- 
ly in America but throughout Europe. 


General News.—The New York senate has 
passed the greater New York bill over the ve- 
toes of the mayors of New York and _ Brook- 
lyn. 

The Missouri democrats have named Rich- 
ard P. Bland as a candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination. 

It is now claimed that the confession of 
Murderer Holmes is false. Three of the peo- 
ple he claims to have killed have turned up 
alive. 

Chicago’s population, according to the lat- 
est Chicago guess, is now 1,770,000. It is bas- 
ed on a school census. This is an increase of 
200,000 over the figures shown by a similar 
census two years ago. 

It is announced that the Cuban republic 
will soon place bonds on the market. 

Russia has given assurances to Great Brit- 
ain that the former country will not interfere 
in Corea. 

Eugene V. Debs was invited by the Chi- 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


ago university students to address them, but 
the faculty wouldn’t allow it. They think 


_ Debs is a dangerous man. 
unsuccessful and as the rainy season is close ‘ 





Dairy Values, Past, Present and Future, 


The dairy trade year closes April 30, with 
butter prices lower than usual at this date, 
The unseasonably warm weather throughout 
the dairy regions, tending to start the grass 
early, has caused the trade to anticipate a 
large output of butter. But it remains to be 
seen whether the increase in winter dairying 
will result in any falling off in the summer 
make. If it does, or if pastures should be 
seriously affected by drouth, prices may re- 
cover earlier than usual. The new year in 
the cheese trade opens more auspiciously than 
for several seasons in spite of present quiet- 
ude, with good prospects that filled cheese 
will be compellea to take its proper place, 
Our table below shows that prices received 
by producers who ship whole milk to the 
New York market have shrunk much more 
than the value of cheese or butter, the two 
latter products being this April only 10 per 
cent below the average price in 1860. In 
other words, the wholesale value of milk 
shipped to market is getting closer and closer 
to the worth of milk for cheese and butter 
making. The April values are very close to- 
gether, whereas 25 and 30 years ago the milk 
trade was in its infancy and milk sold rela- 
tively higher than butter or cheese 

It will be noted that both butter and 
cheese have held their own remakably well, 
although the figures refer only to the higher 
grades which are of much better quality than 
in the early ’60s. In 1891 the average price 
of butter was 29 per cent above and of cheese 
5 per cent below the average for 1860, yet in 
*91 nearly all other produce was much cheap- 
er than in 1860, being lower by 12 per cent for 
wheat, wool 25 per cent and cotton 20 per 
cent, while the average for a dozen articles of 
produce was 3 percent below the mean for 
1864. During the past five years, these other 
articles, as well as manufactured goods, have 
shrunk in value more than has butter or 
cheese. 

ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES FOR 36 YEARS, 

This table gives the average annual price of 
whole milk (in cents per qt) received by producers 
who shipped to the New York market, these 
having been compiled with great care by this 
journal from its market records. The average 
annual price of prime butter is from the exhaus- 
tive inquiry conducted by the US senate finance 
committee covering the period 1860-’%1 inclusive, 
but for 1892-5 is the yearly average of creamery 
butter at Elgin, which fairly represents the aver- 
age received by a great number of factories 
thronghout the country. The cheese prices are 
from the finance committee’s report, except 
for 1892-5 they are averages of best N Y 
factory cheese at New York city. We add 
average prices for April 1896. The last three 
umns show the relative values on the basis of 100 
representing the average value in 1860. Just be- 
fore the war the country was generally in a con- 
dition of prosperity and all values were on what 
was then considered a pretty fair basis. 

Average actual prices Relative prices 
Milk Butter Cheese Milk Butter Cheese 
cPqte Pib cP ib 
3.67 20 11 100 100 
3.50 16 11 98 81 109 
3.99 18 ; 91 70 
4.25 23 . } 117 110 
2 i 145 140 
250 225 
202 180 
183 145 
202 145 
221 190 
179 175 
179 140 
152 133 
145 133 
145 3 
174 
148 
150 
150 
124 
157 
148 
176 
181 
155 
131 
150 
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How They Fertilize at Mass Ag’! College. 


POUNDS PER ACRE 'OF THE DIFFERENT FERTILIZ- 
ING MATERIALS USED ON THE VARIOUS CROPS. 








6 $3 
© z = <s 
= ita, 7c =e 434 
Pounds per acre Es oS _., 24 ee as 
Zo As Ad $2 <2 82 =2 
Old mowings, 200 200 100 200 — 100 150 
New mowings, 2d yr, 150 — 100 100 — 100 150 
Field corn on sod, 100 — 100 100 100 100 125 
Field corn on stubble, 125 290 200 200 200 100 200 
Corn for the silo, 100 100 100 — 100100 125 
Potatoes, 125 200 100 200 400100 — 
Onions, 150 200 300 159 200150 — 
Mangolds, 200 200 400 300 300 150 600 
Swedes (beets), 125 150 200 300 200 150 400 
Carrots, 125 150 200 300 150 150 400 
Millets, 200 100 100 200 150 100 250 
VYats and peas, 150 100 100 200 100 100 350 
The field corn on sod land also received 4 
eords per acre of stable manure, and the corn 
per silo 5 cords. 
The potatoes and onions also received 300 Ibs 
per acre of sulphate of potash. 
Commenting on the above, Prof Brooks 


writes: As we were for several months with- 
out cattle in the summer and autumn, the 
amount of manure available for use upon the 
farm was much smaller than it had been for 
several years; we have accordingly used fer- 
tilizers to a much greaterextent than in any 
previous year. In making the applications 
indicated in the above table, it was my aim 
to supply phosphoric acid and potash in larger 


amounts than the crop raised would carry 
away, thus accumulating a reserve store of 
these elements for the use of crops in future 


years. In supplying nitrogen, I aimed to fur- 
nish more nearly the amounts the 
ried away would contain; but I did not loes 
sight of the fact that the decaying sod and 
stubble could in some cases furnish considera- 
ble of the required nitrogen, or of the further 
fact that the plants of the clover family would 
be able to take part of this nitrogen from the 
air. In short, I figured closely on this 

ment, as experience shows that it is very lia- 


crops CafYr- 


ele- 


ble to waste, since soils cannot hold its olu-s 
ble forms. In supplying nitrogen, I aimed to 
furnish it informs of differing degrees of 
availability. For example, for onions, nitrate 
of soda for immediate use, then dried blood, 
dry ground fish and cottonseed meal for lat- 
er these furnishing their nitrogen in 
the order named. 

In the case of phosphoric acid I followed a 
somewhat similar rule; superphosphate for 
immediate use, cottonseed meal, fish and 
South Carolina rock phosphates for later use 
and sueceeding seasons. The less soluble 
phosphates are cheaper than the others. The 
potash is all furnished in the form of soluble 
salts, but the soil can hold potash applied in 
these forms, and those selected are among the 


cheapest available potash fertilizers. Most of 
these fertilizers were mixed just before use, 
spread broadcast after plowing, and harrowed 
in. For hoed as a rule, some of the 
soluble materials were putin the drill. 


crops, 
more 


re 


Why Use Available Plant Food?—The crops 


which you are growing average to mature in 
60 to 9) days. The seasons are short. The 


plants must have their food every hour they 


are in the soil, and it must be available or 
they will not grow. If you think you can 
trust quick-growing crops on insoluble ferti- 


lizers, that is for you to determine, but in my 
judgment, taking the seasons as they go, wet 
and dry, hot and cold, you will find you will 
be the loser. You have to take a great risk as 


to the weather. That is the largest factor in 
raising crops. Can you afford to take any 
risk in the seed, the kind of fertilizer used, 


or the culture employed, factors over which 
you have control?—/| W. H. Bowker. 


Questions About Fertilizers are constantly 
coming up upon such points as how much fer- 
tilizer should be used per acre on the differ- 
ent crops, should it be used in hill, drill or 
broadcast, ete, ete. Most of the pamphlets 
sent free by fertilizer manufacturers contain 
tables or other data answering such questions. 
Not only that, but these pamphlets give val- 
uable experiences of many farmers who have 
used the fertilizers advertised, with pho- 
tographs of their farms, crops, and the like. 
One need not believe all the big stories con- 
tained in these pamphlets about the crop pro- 
ducing power of the fertilizer they describe, 
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but even if these stories are liberally dis- 
counted, it will be found that the intelligent 
use of fertilizers is profitable, while the pam- 
phlets should be oh hand for consultation. 


Ward’s Alkali Nitrate Phosphate, sampled 
by a farmer or agent at Hopkinton, Mass, 
has been analyzed by Dr Goessmann at the 
state experiment station, who the state 
inspector. This is the first official analysis 
we have been able to obtain of Ward’s stuff 
this spring. Dr Goessmann writes that 
‘*Florida soft phosphate is evidently the 
source of the phosporic acid,’’ which it will 


is 


be observed is almost wholly insoluble. The 
nitrogen comes from nitrate of soda. No 
potash is guaranteed, and any farmer can 


judge for himself as to the value of the soda 
that is used to take its place. The analysis 
does not tell whether the soda is supplied in 
the form of common salt or otherwise. Dr 
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Goessmann says the analysis 


corresponds 
closely to the guaranteed composition, so that 
no fraud is charged, but farmers should know 
the nature of the stuff, and if they want to use 
it should get it at a correspondingly low 
price. The analysis follows, to which we have 


added the highest ‘‘valuation’’ for each in- 
gredient, which figures$19 a ton: 


Per cent Val Total 

or ths in 100 tbs P th, value 

Potassium oxide, (potash) 88 5e .044 

Total phosphoric acid, 15.18 

soluble 66 ” 1.11 5se -061 

reverted ‘* as 88 5e -044 

insoluble ‘* $6 13.19 2c¢ -264 
Sodium oxide (soda) 12.69 ? 

Nitrogen, 3.99 134¢ -538 

Insoluble matter, 17.10 -—— 

Total ‘‘value’”’ of 100 ths of this mixture, $0.951 





Exterminating Angleworms.—R. R. B.:—To 
rid a piece of ground of angleworms, or earth- 
worms, especially when it is wet, is not very easily 
done. One of the best means to obtain this object 
is to satuate the ground with limewater. 








Why results 
from Stockbridge 
seem surprising. 


In writing to us, some farmers have expressed surprise 
that a bag of Stockbridge tried in the field alongside of a bag 
of some other fertilizer should produce uniformly such sup@e 


rior returns. 
siders that the 
sure to contain 


even though the “bulk” 


nary fertilizers; so that 


sake if for no other 


this year. 





one 
further and cost less than two tons of other kinds. 
fore, shrewd farmers buy the Stockbridge for economy’s 
reason. 
Manures an increase of 407% in the potash has been made 


it is really not so surprising when one con- 
bag of Stockbridge almost invariably is 

twice as much plant food as competing 
brands that are sold at nearly the same price per bag; 
or size of the bag is the same. 
The Stockbridge Manures are made “double gtrength” and 
contain on the average twice as much plant food as ordi- 


ton of Stockbridge will go 
There- 


In one of the Stockbridge 


There are other reasons. too, why farmers 


succeed with the Stockbridye. 


are shown 


Some of them 


in our annual catalogue, which we 


send free to any address. If you are a customer 


you know many of these reasons. 
knowledge of tliem can do you no harm, 


BOWKE 





If not, a 


FERTILIZER 27 Beaver St, New York 
COMPANY, 


43 Chatham St;_ Boston 











$B Hand Bone, Shell, and 

Corn Mills for Poultrymen, 

Daisy Bone Cutter. Power Mills. 
Circular and testimonials Free. 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa, 





PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND COR 


Sold to farmers cirect. We have no agents. Send 
for Circular. Low prices for car load _lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, FA. 








BERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red, and Poland China 
Pies. Jersey, Guernsey. and Hol- 
stein Cattle, Thoroughbred Sheep, 
Fancy Poultry, Hunting and 
House Dogs. Catalogue. 
S. W. SMITH, Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 
E GS FOR HATCHIN Tloroughbred Poultry, 
G s Single and Rose Comb 
Brown and White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Light bralmas. Bred for layers. Eggs from select matings, 
2.00 for 13; other matings eggs, l0ceach. Write us. BACHE 
and JAYNE, Nanticoke, Pa., Luzerne Co., Lock Box 124 











Kills and 
Prevents 
Ticks, 
Will Lice 
= SHEEP= 
woo 
grow Scab 


Book on dipping mailed free, by 
Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, tx TP 
100 gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c. 
If druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for $2 pkt. to 
CYRIL FRANCKLYN, Cotton Exchange, New York City. 





pas VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
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es are at one 
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Growing Water Lilies. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
Among the daintiest of all our wild flowers 


there is not one that for fragrance and deli- 


cate beauty surpasses the 
water lily, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the pond 
lily ot our slow-moving 
ponds and streais—the 
Nymphra adorata of the 
botanists. No purer white 


than that of a pond lily’s 
petals can be found in any of 
Nature's blossoms, while the 
green of the petals is won- 
drously rich and glowing. 

The habit of growth, also, 
of this lily makes it particn- 
larly charming; fits long 
pliant stems, anchored far 
below, bend gracefully up to 
the surface, where the beau- 
iful blossoms rest as lightly 
on the water as a bit of 
down. The pond lily de- 
serves afar more widespread growth than it 
now has. There are hundreds of ponds and 
smaller bits of water where this plant would 
grow finely if transferred to the new location 
and bedded in the muddy bottom. <A quiet 
bit of water could even be secured by the side 
of a running stream, in which these lilies 
would thrive. Where there is a bend in the 
stream, or @ hollow near at hand, a side chan- 
nel can be made water into the 
‘pocket’’ this formed, where it will be still 
enough for the growth of the plants. More- 
over, there seems no reason to doubt that these 
plants would grow upon the lawn in tubs 
sunk to the surface of the ground and kept 
full of water. Where one has running water, 
it would be an easy matter to arrange a very 
attractive lawn aquarium, in which not only 
the water lily could be grown with great sat- 





to convey 


isfaction, but many other aquatic plants as 
well. Those who have running water in 
their houses and upon their lawns would do 


well to consider this matter. 
EE 


Needed Reform in Fruit Packages. 


fruit growers 
question of 


It is not too early for 
and shippers to consider the 
uniformity of packages. Each season this 
is forcing its way to the front, as there is 
very properly much dissatisfaction among not 
only dealers but consumers. <A _ barrel of 
apples may mean anything from full three 
bushels down to ten pecks, and too often the 
disgusted buyer of a quart box of berries 
finds the bottom much nearer the top than it 
has any right to be. Dealers are taking up 
the matter of irregularity and urge needed 
reforms. This was a prominent feature of 
the deliberations at the last convention of the 
National league of commission merchants. 
Delegate C. M. Davidson of Cincinnati 
brought out the following points, which are 
worthy the careful attention of not only com- 
mission merchants but als® growers and ship- 
pers: 

Nearly every commission merchant has had 
an unsatisfactory experience with the small 
barrel. It has caused him loss of money, 
trade or shippers, and in my opinion the 
adoption of a uniform barrel will result in 
greater benefits to the trade than the use of 
any other uniform package. I believe in a 
full 3-bu barrel for all fruits and vegetables. 
In 1889, I arranged with an Ohio representa- 
tive to secure the passage of an amendment 
providing that barrels for fruit, vegetables 
and produce shall be-made of seasoned tim- 
ber, with cut heads, 17, in in diameter, and 


staves 2845 in in length. This passed both 
houses, copies were mailed to coopers and 
large dealers in that section of the country 


and they stopped manufacturing small bar- 
rels for apples. Small barrels, however, are 
still used for onions and some other produce, 
and are shipped in freely from other states. 
Next to the barrel in importance comes the 
berry crate. In no other branch of the busi- 
ness is there as much confusion in packages 
as here. The tight flat crate has no good 
qualities. One of its worst features is that 
it is air tight; the berries are sealed within 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 
closely 


cook. 


these cases, which can be packed so 
together in the cars that not a breath of 
can reach them and tlie berries actually 
Shippers lose thousands of dollars annually, 


by using the tight crate. The boxes do not 
hold a full quart, which all buyers know, and 


day‘accordingly. Nearly all fruit shippers 
know that all fruits need ventilation in tran- 
sit. They use commonsense in the shipment 
of almost every other fruit, but when it comes 
to strawberries, the most tender fruit raised, 
they seem to fear the air will get to them. 
Adopt the ventilated crate and standard 
quart box for all shipments of berries. 
Michigan shippers use the bushel and half- 
bushel split basket for peaches, which has 
proved a very desirable package. I recoim- 
mend this package for northern Ohio and all 
northern states. The Delaware 2 bu_ basket, 
which holds a full half-bushel, has only one 
disadvantage, it will turn over inthe cars. 
Almost every car arriving at market has 40 to 
75 baskets dumped, which means a loss of fully 
25c per basket. If this package could be made 
larger at the bottom, almost as large as at 
the top, the baskets would pack better in the 
cars and carry better. For the Alberta peach, 
the 6-basket carrier is the package and can- 
not beimproved upon. Maryland shippers use 
too many different sized packages for the west. 
Only twe are necessary: The 6-basket car- 
rier for fancy peaches and the full bushel box 
for all else. If you convince a buyer you are 
giving him full measure he will pay what the 
goods are worth, but if doubtful about this he 
wili figure the shortage in his own favor. 
The time is past for selling short packages in 
this country. Buyers are wide awake and 
eannot be fooled; shippers aust be alive to 
these facts. The buyer invariably doubles 


the 


the quantity short when estimating the value 
of a package of goods to himself. The grow- 
ers and shippers of this country must raise a 


better quality of fruits and vegetables, 


full size and uniform packages. 


use 





To Prevent Carnation Disease. 


Prof J. ¢ 
rust or bacteria 


For seven years, \rthur has been 
studying carnation 
that causes so inueh trouble and 
by H. L. Bolley. This work is now 
ed; and the results appear in a superbly illus- 
trated bulletin (No 59, Purdue experiment 
station, Lafayette, Ind, 2 colored plates, 24 
figures), that is an original and permanent 
addition to the literature of floriculture. The 
conclusions reached are as follows: 
Bacteriosis of carnations is a widespread 
disease of the carnation plant, only recently 


disease, 
aided 
complet- 


loss, 


recognized. It is seated in the leaves, but 
affects the whole growth of the plant, and 


checks the production of flowers. The disease 
is caused by parasitic bacteria entering the 
plant from the air through the stomata, or oc- 
casionally by the punctures of aphides. The 
germ associated with the disease may be sepa- 
rated, and shown, by artificial infection of 
healthy plants, to be the cause of the disease. 
The germ will grow well at any temperature 
not inimical to the life of the carnation plant. 

The disease does not usually affect other 
pinks besides the carnation, but may be arti- 
ficially transferred to several species. Plants 
outside the pink family will not contract the 
disease, naturally or artificially. Any varie- 
ties of carnation may be affected, but old and 
weak or poorly grown varieties are most sus- 
ceptible. 

Plants may be kept essentially free from the 
disease by keeping the foliage dry and _ pre- 
venting the presence of aphides (lice). Water- 
ing a carnation house is to be done by direct- 
ing the stream of water between the rows be- 
neath wire netting arranged to support the 
foliage. Overhead spraying is only to be done 
occasionally on breght days, and with water 
containing a small amount of ammoniacal 
copper carbonate. 





How to Feed Orchards.—A system of manur- 
ing for cultivated orchards, based upon the 
limited data at our disposal, may be outlined 
as follows: To provide vegetable matter and 
to improve the physical quality of poor soils, 
apply yard manure once in four years, in fall 
or winter, at the rate of five to ten tons per 
acre. To aid in the decomposition of vegeta- 
ble matter and to insure a sufficiency of lime 








as plant food, apply lime at the rate of 25 
bu per acre once in five years. To provide, 
in addition, an abundance of all forms of 
available plant food at the time of need for the 
development of the tree and fruit, apply an- 
nually chemical fertilizers in the follow ing 
proportions Nitrate of soda 100 Ibs, S§ @ 


reck superphosphate 100 Ibs, ground bone 
200 Ibs, muriate of potash 200 Ibs. The 
wuounts to be applied depend on the charac. 
ter of the soils, the kind of fruit, and the 


age and vigor of the 
haps mark the minimum. By the intr C- 
tion of crimson clover, shavea plant ad- 
miralbly adapted to cheaply nitrogen- 
ous vegetable matter for and its 
growth is to be recommended wherever the 
plant can be successfully grown, instead of 
the use of barnyard manure.—| Director Voor- 
hees of the N J Experiment Station to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


trees: these given p 'o 


" ley 
supply 


orchards, 


Why 
culosis—light 
just what they 


not try the X rays on acow with tuber- 
her up, so the vets can see 
are doing? 





Warmer 


Days of spring have a debilitating effect upon 
a cooler 
attended 
fortified, 
the blood rich and pure and all the organs in 
healthy 
overcomes this debilitated condition because it 
blood, 
it often prevents sickness and suffe 
months that 


the human system. The change from 


temperature to a warmer is always 


with danger unless the system is well 


action. Hood’s Sarsaparilla promptly 


purifies and enriches the In this way 


ring in the 


follow. Heod's Sarsaparilla cre. 


ates a good tones and strengthens the 


appetite, 


system and stimulates all the functions of the 
body. In 


against the attacks of disease. It 


this way it fortifies the system 


is the ideal 


spring medicine because 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Blood Purifier. All druggists. $L 
- Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


are the only pills to take 
Hood’ Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Is the One True 
Prepared only by ¢ 














Fungiroid 
and Paris Green 


mixed half and half, as put up by us, de- 
stroys insects, prevents blight and black 
rot in one operation. For applying this or 
any dry powder 


Leggett’s ‘‘ Champion ”’ 
Dry Powder Gun 


is the only practical machine in the market. 
Simple, effective, durable. 
“ For a number of years my plums have blighted be- 


fore getting ripe. This year 1 gave them two appli- 
cations of your Paris Green and Fungiroid Co »mpound 


and one application of Fungiroid, and I had a good 
crop, Used it dry in your gun. 
J. R. MULLIN, Constableville, N. Y. 


Ask for Leggett & Bro ’s paris green—it is the best. 
Illustrated catalogue and price list free. 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St., New York, 


, EVERGREENS, 


3 Largest stockin Amer 
ica, including 
} Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Dougias Spruce 
of Colorado. 











ce Re Bewal.As secu, 
2 Waukegan, I[il. 















































Brighter Side of the Wool Situation. 


The opening of the ’96 wool season attracts 
attention to a condition which is not as dark 
as it seems to many. Prices are low, it is 
true, and the demand indifferent, yet certain 
features are promising of better things. All 
classes have so long been accustomed to de- 
pressed markets, many fail to realize that 
prices now, at the close of the old season, are 
generally higher than a year ago, in spite 
of the general claim of weakness. Taking 
Boston as a basing market, because there the 
competition for foreign wools is most keenly 
felt, a comparison of present prices with May 1, 
95, shows an actual general advance to-day of 
5 to 12 per cent, certain wools exhibiting even 
greater gain. A considerable part of this ap- 
preciation must be attributed to sympathy 
with advances abroad rather than spirited 
home demand. Yet growers should eventu- 
ally secure an advantage, even though these 
prices apply to the tail-end of the old clip, 
rather than the new now coming forward, for 
which a market has not been thoroughly es- 
tablished. 

In briefly reviewing the situation, a word 
will suffice touching upon the long-time de- 
pression. The competition of foreign fleeces 
has been exhaustively treated time and 
again, and this with the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the goods trade rather than the statis- 
tical position form the chief reasons for pres- 
ent low prices. Manufacturers justly com- 
plain of the poor outlet for finished goods, 
and are unwilling to anticipate wants by pur- 
chasing wools at any advance. A good deal 
of old wool in warehouses on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and in such western centers as Chi- 
cago and St Louis, is looking for an outlet 
and new wool is rapidly reaching San Fran- 
cisco. To close out old stocks, holders show 
a willingness to sacrifice here and there. 
Hence the gain noted in the subjoined table, 
applying as it does to wools controlled by 
those confident of the future, does not fully 
benefit weak holders. The following prices 
on standard grades refer to old wools now in 
warehouses, and quotations for corresponding 
grades in western markets are relatively un- 
der these, according to freight differences: 


WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON, 
Apr 20, May 1, Advance, 
1896 1895 Y/ 


: 70 
Ohio and Pa, 


XX and above, 18@19e —-: 16}@17¢ 11.8 
A 17@18 —@16 12.5 
No 1, 1 19@20 5. 
Fine unwashed, 13@14 11@12 16.6 

Ohio combing, 

No 2, 4 blood, 21@22 19@20 10, 
Ohio delaine, 20@21 18@19 10.5 

Michigan, 

X and above, @16 144@15 8. 
No 1, 19@20 18@19 5.2 
Fine unwashed, 11@12 103@11 9. 


Ke ntucky, Ind & Mo, 
Combing, } blood, 16@17 164@18 *5.5 
Clothing, 4 blood, 16@17 - 15@17 _ 
Texas, (scoured basis), 


Spring, fine, 34 31@: 6.2 
medium, 31@32 27@28 14.3 

California, (scoured basis), 

Spring, Northern,free, 33@34 31@32 6.2 

Southern, 32@33 28@30 10. 
Oregon, (scoured basis), 

Eastern, No 1, 31@32 29@30 6.6 

Valley, No 1, 31@32 26@27 18.5 
Territory staple, (scoured basis), 

Fine, @35 32 9.3 

Medium, 31 @ 6.8 


Territory ordinary, (scoured basis), 

Fine, eae Fe 10. 

Medium, 30 @26 15.4 
Colorado and New Mexico, 

Improved, 15@154 rd 34.7 

Coarse and carpet, 14 11 27.2 

*Decline. 

The forthcoming series of London sales of 
eolonial wools will begin next Tuesday, 
April 28. Australian, New Zealand and Cape 
wools are arriving freely, and it remains to 
be seen whether the strength displayed at the 
last series will be continued. In considering 
the sales of foreign wools to European spin- 
ners, and its bearing upon the value of 
American fleeces, sight ‘must not be lost of 
the generally agreed serious decrease in the 
supply of Australian wools. So terrible has 
been the drouth, and so intense the heat in 
that southern continent, that the destruction 
of flocks and consequent shrinkage in the 
Australian clip must sooner or later be felt. 
New South Wales alone ordinarily exports 
160,000,000 pounds wool annually, and the 
average shipments from all of Australia ex- 
ceed 300,000,000 tbs. Any serious deficit in 
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the ordinary supply, therefore, would tell upon 
prices. Not less important in its possible 
bearing upon the situation is the decrease in 
flocks of sheepin this country, which must 
affect the U S clip of ’96. The fact is 
western Europe has exhibited an advanc- 
ing tendency much of the time for nearly a 
year and while the gain is small it suggests 
that consumption abroad is overtaking pro- 
duction, stimulated by the ease with which 
foreign manufacturers can place their finished 
fabrics in this country under the lower tariff. 
Little can be said of* our exports of raw 
wool. These never amount to much, yet one 
thing is worth noting. Beginning a few 
months ago a considerable business of this 
kind has been done, and within the week a 
sale recorded of about 250,000 pounds fall 
Texas at Tic. The sale was a forced one, and 
showed profit only to the buyer, yet this and 
others are important in affording a hint of 
what may possibly be done in exporting 
American wools, especially if there is a short- 
age of something like 100,000,000 pounds in 
the Australian clip, as claimed. During 8 
mos ended Feb 29, a total of 3,390,000 
Ibs domestic wools were exported against 
1,718,000 lbs a year earlier. Re-exports of 
foreign wools 2,237,000 lbs for 8 mos 
against 1,598,000 lbs in ’95. Imports of 
manufactures of wool for 8 mos were $43,- 
559,000 or almost double those of a year ear- 
lier. While the immediate future of the mar- 
ket is rather cloudy, it will be seen the situa- 
tion has two sides, and with anything like a 
normal home demand, wool ought to do better. 
WOOL IMPORTS 8 MOS ENDED FEB 29. 
| aN ~——— 1895+, 
° Pounds av val Pounds av val 
Clothing, 93,011,494 16.66¢ 37,318,477 16,26¢ 
Combing, 12,097,824 23.43¢ 8,714,161 19.126 
Carpet, 77,027,842 9.666 68,290,598 9.046 
dae 
Hay for South Africa—Chicago dealers have 
received inquiries for hay from Cape Town, 
one house there sending a sample order for 
choice baled timothy, with assurance that if 
guality and price are’ right, large quantities 
can be placed. This unusual order hints at the 
shortage of feed in -that country. Too much 
stress should not be placed upon the report, 
as dealers frequently exploit these experiment- 
al orders beyond their merits. 


The Average Creamery Output in Connecti- 
cut was 68,228 lbs butter in ’95, according to 
Dairy Commissioner Burlingame. The 62 
creameries turned out a total of 4,230,000 lbs 
butter last year. A number of creameries 
sell milk and cream largely, making little 
butter. 





Value of Lapd in Mexico—Latest official 
figures showing the price of government land 
in the various states of the Mexican republic 
are 10sec per acre in J.ower California to 96c in 
the fertile state of Morelos and $119 in the 
federal district. 


France Pays a Bounty on silk cocoons of 
about twenty cents per pound, this amount- 
ing recently to a little more than $1,000,000 
annually. In view of the importance’ France 
places upon the industry, the modest sum ask- 
ed by Kansas seems worthy of recognition, 
providing it will accomplish the ends pro- 
posed. 

A Movable Chicken Coop.—Little chickens 
need two kinds of protection: A cover over 
them at night, and when showers arise, and 
















Niin 
fi 





protection from hawks, rats, cats, ete. A 
coop that affords both sorts of protection is 
seen in the sketch, the construction of which 
is very plainly shown. The side pieces make 
shoes that permit it to be hauled to new 
ground every day. The slats protect the 
chicks from enemies, and the coop is at hand 
to protect them from the weather. When the 
chicks get strong they can be let out to run at 
large during the day, using the coop for a 
house at night. A few of these could well be 
made up on rainy days when outdoor work is 
not practicable. 
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UPPOSE you had heavy loads 
to haul to town, and one road 
had a long, steep hill, another a 
short, easy slope hill. Which road 
would you take? The elevator on 
the New CHAMPION Binder is 
short, the slope is easy and the 
canvases are wide apart; the grain 
is handled with less friction and 
more gently than on any other 
Binder, and the upper canvas, by 
its peculiar construction, feeds the 
grain regularly and gently to the 
packers. 








CHAMPION STYLE. 








OVHER STYLE. 


The elevators on other Binders 
are high and steep, and the can- 
vases must be run close together. 

Suppose you had a 300 pound 
stone to move from 
your field, would 
you strain your 
back trying to lift 
it by main force, 
or would you use a long lever and 
pry it out? On the New CHAM- 
PION Binder the eccentric binder 
wheel gives long leverage when 
heavy work is to be done. . 

These are the new things on 
Binders. The New CHAMPION 
has all the good features found 
on any other Binder, and has 
these new features that are not 
found on any other machine. We 
would like you to see one of these 
machines before you buy. Agents 
in every considerable town. 


The Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Go. 


Makers, 
Springfield, O., and Chicago, Ills. 


———— 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Experience with New Forage Plants. 


IRVING D. COOK, GENESEE CO, NY. 





As a substitute for the general loss of the 
clover crop of the past year, sow Hungarian 
grass soon after corn planting, three pecks 
per acre, which if properly cured will be rel- 


ished by the stock in preference to timothy 
hay. Oats and peas mixed, sowing two 
bushels of the former and one bushel of the 


early as the working of 
secured before the 
an abundant 

for sheep. 


latter per acre, as 
the soil will permit, and 
grain begins to ripen, affords 

and palatable forage. particularly 


Alfalfa is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated as a forage crop by the comparatively 


few having tested it, and will soon, no doubt, 
be generally cultivated for pasture or curing 
for hay. Sow 20 or 25 Ibs per acre, on 
well-drained land, soon after the approach of 
warm settled weather. 

The true value of rape as a forage crop for 
sheep, is becoming better understood. Last 
season’s test of the plant on wheat ground, 
where there was a complete failure of a clover 
‘‘eatch,’’ proved eminent!y satisfactory, afford- 
ing an abundance of succulent food for sheep 
and lambs during the later fall months. Corn- 
tields could be utilized for this purpose, sow- 
ing the seed (Dwarf Essex) just previous to 
the last cultivation. Those designing lambs 
for the winter markets can make no mistake 
in growing a plentiful allowance of this nutri- 
tious plant. 

The common red clover may be sown in the 
latitude of New York during the last of 
March or early April, on land occupied by 
wheat or rye, with a fair assurance of success, 
providing the phenomenal drouth of the past 
year is not to be repeated. Make no attempt 
to seed with oats, for it often results in utter 
failure. For a hay crop a small proportion of 
alsike mixed with the red clover materially 
increases the yield of hay per acre, and seems 
of equal value for feeding purposes. When we 
consider the wonderful fertilizing properties 
of the clover plant as a nitrogen gatherer, 
and the fact that its roots seem especially 
adapted to penetrate and reach down into the 
hardest subsoil, thus attracting and storing up 

‘mineral elements rich in plant food, to be 
utilized in the future by the growing plants, 
every effort should be made to favor its 
growth. Don’t pasture the young and tender 
plants after wheat harvest, but rather run the 
mowing machine over the young seeding, set- 
ting the cutter bar just high enough to clip 
the ends of the wheat stubble, ragweed, this- 
tles, ete, thus forming a mulch and a protec- 
tion for the plant during the coming winter. 

a 

Stem Ends of Seed Potatoes are prepared by 
C. C. Haynes of Vermont, cut three eyes to 
a piece, rather than to plant a good meaty 
piece from the seed or bud end. This is op- 
posite to the conclusion drawn by J. F. Dug- 
gan, after reviewing all recorded experi- 
ments over a series of years, but it is easy 
enough for anyone to try it. Mr Haynes 
treated each variety alike and got the follow- 
ing results: 


Stem Seed In fa- 

ends ends vor of 

bu per bu per of stem 

acre acre ends 
Pride of Seneca, HO 394 46 
Late Hebron, 425 361 64 
Rupert’s Perfection, 394 311 83 
Pearl of Savoy, 425 363 62 
lowa Red, 388 321 67 
Rural New Yorker, 368 368 000 
Houlton Hebron, 435 394 41 
Early Ontario, 430 344 86 
Parker and Wood, 461 394 67 
Empire State, 351 3651 00 





I Have Seed Oats that cost me $3 a bushel 
and am not sorry I paid this price, as they 
yielded heavily and proved of such excellent 
quality as to sell quickly for seed at sufticient- 
ly high prices to make the investment a profit- 
able one. I do not think it right to tell the 
farmers not to buy improved varieties of 
grain, especially of oats. The seedsmen are 
not all rascals.—{C. R. Gordon. 





Paris Green—This standard potato-bug ex- 
terminator is obtainable at generally favora- 
ble prices, with enough on the market to sup- 
ply buying orders, and easiness prevails. The 
season is approaching when this insecticide 


SEASONABLE FARM TOPICS 


will be required, and farmers can occasionally 
club together and buy at wholesale, saving 
middlemen’s profits. The most economical 
and safest package is the iron can holding 14, 
28 and 56 pounds. The wholesale price in 
Jots of this character is about 144¢ in New 
York and Chicago. The smaller paper boxes 
are inclined to run atrifle short in weight, 
cost relatively more per pound and there is 
danger of leakage. 





Possible Mint Shortage in Michigan—In this 
district the acreage of new mint will not be as 
large as expected and the old crop will prove 
short. Southern Mich has experienced much 
freezing and thawing weather with peculiar 
results to peppermint. Some fields are not 
badly injured, many are ruined and some 
growers with large fields have no plants with 
which to re-set. As a result, many are not 
planting as largely as they had intended. 
[G. A. Angevine, St Joseph Co, Mich. 


To Keep Crows from Corn and at the same 
time be able to plant the seeds with a corn 
planter, put the seed in a box, pour on boiling 
water to heat it, and then sprinkle on a 
small quantity of liquid coal tar. Shovel the 
whole mass over until the tar is well distrib- 
uted upon every kernel, then dry it off thor- 
oughly by sprinkling on some fine dry plaster 
or dirt, working the mass over until each 
kernel is well covered. Then spread out to 
dry, and it will go through almost any plant- 
ing machine without trouble. 





March Merchandise Exports, 375,528,000, 
were more than 9,000,000 greater than 
imports. A year ago the latter exceeded by 
4,000,000 our shipments abroad. Total exports 
during nine months ended March were 673,- 
083,462 against imports of 607,589,804, pointiug 
to a ‘‘ balance of trade’’ in our favor of about 
70,500,000. 

—«_ 


The Heat and the Rainfall. 





The Remarkable April Hot Wave. 

The weather bureau furnishes the following 
special bulletin: The condition of extreme heat 
that prevailed over the eastern and central part 
of the United States last week was unprecedent- 
ed in the records of the weather bureau for this 
season of the year. The hot spell began in the 
Missouri valley on Thursday, the 9th, temperatures 
20 degrees and over above the normal, and gradu- 
ally overspread the central valleys by Saturday, 
the llth, and the middle Atlantic states by Mon- 
day, the 13th, in which regions the temperature 
has since remained almost continuously from 15 
to 20 degrees above the mean.* Unusually high 


temperature also prevailed in New England on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. In New Ene- 
land, the middle Atlantic states and the Inke 
regions maximum temperatures occurred on 
several days, exceeding any previously recorded 


by the weather bureau durmg the second 10 days 
in April. The following are some of these temi- 
peratures: On the 15th, Portland, Me, 78, Nan- 
tucket 70, Albany 82, Green Bay 85, Davenport 4; 


16th, Albany 89, New York 84, Philadelphia ss, 
Washington city 88, Norfolk 90, Green Bay 85, 
Chicago 84, Detroit 87, Cincinnati 86, Indian- 
apolis 88; 17th, Albany 86, New York city 8, 


Norfolk 91, 
86, Park- 


Philadelphia 93, Washington 92, 
Chanotte 95, Indianapolis 86, Cincinnati 
ersburg 93, Pittsburg 88; 18th, Boston 84, Albany 
84, New York 91, Philadelphia 93, Norfolk 97, 
Washington 95, Charlotte 92, Indianapolis 86, 
Green Bay 81, Detroit 82, Marquette 70, Pittsburg 
90, Cincinnati 88 

A cold storm in Colo, Wyoming and the Da- 
kotas occurred. It became cooler in the Missis- 
sippi valley on Sunday, and further east on Mon- 
day. The question has arisen whether the sun's 
terrible heat in Australia and over much of the 
southern hemisphere the past winter is to be 
repeated in the northern part of the world this 


summer. 
————— a 


Improvements for Milk, Butter and Cheese. 
—The bottled milk trade is constantly increasing. 
Consumers everywhere aie willing to pay an extra 
price for nice, bottled milk and one of the most 
popular bottles is the Common-Sense milk jar 
made by the Thatcher Mfg Co of Potsdam, N Y. 
This concern also manufactures brushes, aera- 
tors, filling apparatus, milk tubes and almost 
everything that milk producers or peddlers require. 
Their Thatcher’s Orange butter color is entirely 
vegetable, absolutely pure, perfectly wholesome, 
contains no aniline or other mineral substance, 
will not turn rancid, is absolutely uniform, does 


the’ 








not fade in the tub, is free from sediment and has 
stood the test for mere than 25 years. They also 
make a cream cheese color that possesses equally 
good points for that purpose. The magnitude of 
this concern’s trade can be inferred from the fact 
that whereas they made 5000 caps daily for their 
milk bottles five years ago, now they sell over a 
million a day. We believe that every milk pro- 
ducer, buttermaker or cheese factory operator 
will find 1t to his advantage to observe the ad of 
the Thatcher Mfg Coof Potsdam, N Y, in our 
columns and send for their catalog, mentioning 
this journal. 





My specialty this year will be the production of 
milk for market. Willalso devote much attention 
to diversified crops, especially for feeding dairy 
cows. This I have practiced for several years, 
although I feed my cows largely on grain the en- 
tire year and think it pays, as they give better 
milk and more of it. Then when they are not 
profitable for milk they are ready for the butcher, 
(J. P. Corbin, Broome Co, N Y. 





——_____s 


Went to the Right 
Place. 


Some time ago a Georgia farmer 
letter to ‘The Ball Bearing Pony 
Chicago,’’and without an hour’s delay it 
livered to the Deering Harvester company. So 
great was the fame of the Deering roller and ball 
bearings that even the Chicago postal clerks, who 
don’t know a binder from a buzz saw, knew that 
the Deering company was the only one that made 





addressed a 
Binder Co, 


was de- 


machines with these “rolling’’ bearings. 
This roller feature, by the 
given a tremendous boom to the Deering business; 


bearing way, has 


their shops in Chicago have had to be eularged 
and their working force increased. This expan- 
sion in the last three years, since they have ad- 


vertised roller bearing binders and mowers 


gen- 


erally, has made itself felt in every department. 
Even the letter carriers have been affected, the 
force of Wagons and men to carry mail to and 


from the Deering office having more than doubled 
in the last two years. 

The growth of this firm has been phenomenal. 
In the early days, before they gave to the world 
the twine binder, they were the leaders in the 
manufacture and sale of the Marsh harvester, 
which was a long stepin advance of the reapers 
then in use. Later they pioneered the 
ture of wire binders. Then in 1879 they gave to 
the world the Deering twine binder. This 
provement was bitterly fought by the r 
concerns for years, but it triumphed and the reaper 
people were compelled to swallow all they had 
said and secure shop rights on the twine binders, 
From 1880 to the present year, the Deering 
pany has forged ahead by leaps and bounds, until 
to-day it is without doubt the largest single manu- 


manufac- 


im- 
iper 


com- 


facturer of both harvesting machines and binder 
twine in the world. At the present rate of prog- 
ress, stimulated by the impetus of roller bear- 
ings, it will be only a few years till the Deering 
company makes and sells as many machines 
and pounds of twine as all its competitors com- 


bined. A most interesting description of the uses 
of roller and ball bearings is being published by 
this company. It is called ‘‘Roller and Ball Bear- 
ings on the Farm,’’ and we are promised that any 
of our readers who send to the Deering Harvester 
Company, Chicago, and mention this paper, will 
receive a copy free of charge. 





Weak Lungs and Consumption. 


Dr. ROBERT HuntTER, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 
country—explains in popular lectures the germ 
nature of consumption; the condition of the 
throat and lungs that leads to it, and the won- 
derful success of its treatment by specific germ- 
icides discovered by him and applied directly 
to the lungs by inhalation. 

Those having weak lungs or any lung com- 
plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and full 
information, free of charge, by addressing him 
az above. 














CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Nicht, as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 


The past week brought the first continued 
growing weather of the season. Sunshine, 
high temperature and an abundance of gen- 
tle rainfall have furnished an ideal combina- 
tion and all crop growth has made rapid prog- 
ress. Grass and winter wheat have come for- 
ward rapidly ana there is much that is more 
encouraging in the outlook for these crops. 
In wheat the present rapid growth of tops 
demonstrates tke accuracy of the views of 
this journal heretofore expressed regarding 
vigorous root growth. The crop is decidedly 
jimpruving except in Ohio, and the present 
promise in Kansas compensates for all admit- 
ted deficiencies elsewhere. Growing weather 
has emphasized the damage done old clover 
by drouth last fall and freezing weather sub- 
sequently. The outlook is distinctly poor 
and the crop will depend largely upen new 
seeding. 

Spring wheat seeding has again been delay- 
ed by rainy weather, and is now late. The 
seedbed is not in good condition and tle ear- 
ly history of the crop at leastis likely to be 
unfavorable. On the Pacific coast the spring 
has been exceptionally favorable for grain 
crops, but late frosts have undoubtedly dam- 
aged certain fruit crops. East ef the Rocky 
mountains the fruit crop still promises well. 


All fruits have been late in blooming, but 
recent weather is foreing everything rapidly. 
Frosts before May 15 may materially change 


the prospect, but up to this time there is ey- 
ery indication of another good year for or- 
chardists. 

Corm plowing is being done rapidly and 
planting has begun as far north as Kansas. 
The ground is generally working well and 
there is abundant moisture to give the crop 
a good start. Oat seeding is well completed 
except in the more northern districts, germi- 
nation has been prompt and the prospect for 
the crop is now promising. Another such 
week of sunshine and shower will quiet all 
apprehension of possible dangers from a late 


season. 





NEW YORK. 
Breakabeen, Schoharie C 
nearly gone except in the woods and along 


o, April 15—Snow 


the fences. Famnners who make maple sugar 
are busy at present but there have been very 
few good sap davs yet. Not much frost in 


the ground, and the roads have been very bad 
most all the spring so far, but are drying up 


some now. William Mackey has let his farin 
to Charles Palmer and gone to Schenectady. 
Good young horses sold at William Mackey’s 
sale for $42.50 each. It does not look as if 
we were going to have a very early spring. 
Most farmers would be very glad to see the 
grass grow as fodderis getting quite scarce. 


\ good many ave having trouble with their 
cows on account of caked udders and a good 
many are losing their calves in this section. 
Clay, April 18—Charles Cowham has traded 
places with C. C. Woods. Winter wheat is 
looking fair this spring buf it needs a soaking 
shower to settle the ground. Farmers have 
commenced plowing and from present out- 
look not as many potatoes will be planted this 
season as last. Quite a number have been de- 
livering potatoes at the cars at Baldwinsville 
the past week for 10c per bashel. There’‘is con- 
siderable hay left in this section and stock 
will go to pasture by the 10th or 15th of May 
and farmers will have tv hold it over or sell 


for less than they have been offered. The 
engineers were through here a short time 
since. Seneca riveris very high and it will 


be some time before they can finish their job 
of cross sectioning it every 100 feet. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, April 15—The 
month of March was very wintry and cold 
and with plenty of snow. Most of the farm- 
ers are preparing wood for summer and filling 
their wood houses. There have been a great 
many changes this spring. Eggs and pota- 
toes are very low. The rye and grasses have 
started up and look well and green. 

Owego, Tioga Co, April 17—The weather is 
extremely warin for April and the frost is out 
of the fields so that farmers are plowing. 
Farmers are not much encouraged by the 
present prices of milk and butter. Veal calves 
are also very low and potatoes hardly pay for 
hauling. The prospect for hay and pasture is 








AWVONG THE FARMERS 


poor, mostly on account of the drouth last 
summer. There is hay enough in the town to 
earry the stock through, as farmers are feed- 
ing more grain than usual. 

Sodus, Wayne Co, April 18—A careful ex- 
amination of the pear orchards in this coun- 
ty shows that fully one-third the young trees 
are winter killed. On old trees only the last 
year’s growth of wood is affected, though the 
buds on all pear trees are seriously injured. 
The young pears were evidently killed by the 
intense cold of Jan6, when the mercury here 
registered 26 degrees below zero. Orchards of 
dwarfs that were buried under the snow, Feb 
17, when the weather was equally severe, are 
found to be as greatly injured. Duchess and 
Seckels seem to have suffered most, while 
Lawrence aud Sheldons appear least hurt. 
Plums and apples seem-to be all right. At the 
annual meeting of the Sodus creamery com- 
pany, April 15, the report of the officers show- 
ed the business to be in -a_ satisfactory condi- 
tion, with more orders for butter than can be 
manufactured from the creain supplied. 

Stockholm, April 18—The last week has been 
warm and snow has disappeared. The ground 
is fast drying off. Sugaring seems to be done; 
a fine lot of sugar was made of first quality. 
Hay is plenty but brings a good price, $14 
perton. Farmers have fed a good deal of grain, 
otherwise hay would have been short. Stock 
in tine condition. Cows worth 30. H. R. 
Courser started his factory April 1. Farm- 
ers will plant more corn than usual, as it has 
“ ngestee the best crop raised. Fertilizers wiil 

ye used plentifully. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, April 17—Maple sug- 
ar season is at hand and farmers have been 
improving the time for the last week. Quite 
a little sugar has been made, but a short sug- 
ar season is looked for, as it is getting so late 
in the spring. The weather is warm and the 
snow is leaving fast. Maple sugar is bring- 
ing 8c per pound. Hay in a good many barns 
is scarce and some have had to buy for some 
time. There is so little to sell it is hard to 
find it at $15 perton. Grasshoppers are found 
alrealy in some places and the outlook is 
dark for the farmer. Farmers talk of sowing 
a large quantity of corn for fodder, as that is 
the main thing to depend upon. Potatoes 
are selling for 10 to 12¢ per bushel, but most of 
the farmers are feeding them to their stock. 
Many farmers that have usually had hired 
men are doing their work alone, as they can- 
not afforu to hire. Many hop yards are being 
taken up as hops will not pay expenses and 
they have driven many of the farmers to the 
wail. The Elgin creamery at Jefferson is 
running and making some fine butter. Last 
week they made an average of 11b of butter 
from 8 qts of milk. That is more than the 
farmer can make at home with the same 
milk. Creameries are what the farmers need 
and they must begin to get out of the old ruts 
and keep up with the times. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, April 16—S. F. Miller 
has putup 82 gallons of maple syrup from 
500 trees. The sugar season is practically 
closed with about three-fourths an average 
crop. The gas well at Rodman, 902 feet 
deep, will afford about gas enough to light 
the village. Another well will be drilled 
about 5 miles southeast on the farm of H. 
Spencer. W. D. Snell has leased 204 farms 
in Montague, Lewis -Co, for oil purposes. 
Cows and horses have wintered well on home- 
grown hay and western grain. Some are 
plowing and fixing fences. W. A. Eaton, a 
prominent farmer, dropped dead while clean- 
ing his horse stable the 2d inst. 

Ovid, Seneca Co, April 16—The spring is 
backward and no plowing as yet. The fruit 
men report a doubtful outlook for peaches. 
Winter wheat has come through thus far 
and promises well. Hay and_ straw are 
abundant and of good quality. Stock of all 
kinds is looking well. At auction horses 
sellfrom $25toe 100. A fair average is 50). 
Cows sell from 35 to 50. Farm laborers get 
from 16 to 20 per month. Farm products are 
very low. 

The Onondaga Co Farmers’ Club met recent- 
ly with an unusually large attendance, anid 
great enthusiasin was shown. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring an increased protection 
on farm products, a return of the McKinley 
tariff, encouragement for the beet sugar indus- 
try, a return of duty upon wool and the mark- 
ing of manufactured woolen goods so_ that 
their composition is plainly indicated. A 
strong resolution favoring bimetalism was 
passed. Fruit prospects in Onondaga Co are 
not flattering. Grapes, pears, peaches and 
blackberries are pretty much destroyed, 
though possibly a few buds may survive. 
Weather is warm, favorable and very promis- 
ing for grass, wheat and the like. Not for 
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29 years has grass been as forward as 
at this time. Winter wheat and rye look ex- 
ceedingly well. Potatoes are so abundant that 
the price is down to 10c per bushel. Some 
growers are giving them away. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, April 15—Farmers pay- 
ing high poo lor seed potatoes, buying by 
the pound. The weather cold and a slight 
fall of snow. Tuberculosis showing itself in 
herds of cows ashort distance from here. 
Jersey cows seem to be more susceptible to 
the disease than others. Serious outlook for 
dairymen as no herd is safe. 

Westfall, Pike Co, April 18—Have had con- 
siderable snow during the first part of th 
month, butis all gone now and have haa 
some very warm and drying weather lately. 
Some farmers have already started the plow, 
and the supervisors are working the roads. 
The county commissioners have resumed the 
payment of bounties. It has been a poor 
spring for maple sap running. 


MARYLAND. 


State Items—Among recent exports from 
Baltimore were 42 horses for Brewen, 400 cat- 
tle and 100 sheep for Glasgow, 700 cattle and 
1500 sheep for Liverpool and 311 cattle for 
London. The physicians of the Johns Hop- 
kins university in Baltimore report favorably 
on the case of R. Turple, who is suffering 
with trichinosis. The number of parasites 
found in his blood exceeded those ever pre- 
viously reported. The eating of uncooked pork 
cannot be too strongly condemned.——Charles 
L, Fulton has bought the Coblenz farm of 
80 acres, located near Catonsville in Balti- 
more county. Price paid was $20,000. This, 
like other suburban property, was bought for 
speculative purposes. The Virginia legis- 
lature acted wisely in enacting a law which 
drove the outlaw race-horse owners from the 
state. Unfortunately for the best interests of 
this state, they found a place to colonize at 
Elkton, Cecil Co O,close to the state lines of 
both Pennsylvania and Delaware. It is to 
be regretted that our legislature adjourned 
without enacting stringent laws to prevent 
gambling on race tracks.——The fruit growers 
in this state are paying more attention than 
formerly to feeaing the orchard trees. The 
soil is being reinforced with potash, phos- 
phoric acid and decaying vegetable matter 
which is resultingina greater vigor of growth 
and consequently ability to ward off disease. 
This, in connection with prompt action in 
digging up or cutting off and burning affect- 
ed trees, plants or branches, is resulting in 
a gratifying measure of success. If neighbors 
would but co-operate in the good work, a 
much greater degree of success would be as- 
sured.——The laudable example of the state 
experiment station at College Park in prepar- 
ing an exhibit of the products of the station 
for exhibition a. the leading county fairs in 
this state is one well worth general imitation 
in other states where the practice is un- 
known. Such an exhibit does more to awak- 
en an interest in the work of the station and 
the conclusions of experts employed therein 
than can be aroused in any other way. As 
the result of such an exhibit, delegations 
from the various farmers’ clubs and granges 
make annual visits to the station and take an 
active interest in its success. Our state sta- 
tion is now doing good work. 











LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, April 18—Farming 
much belated by the cold backward weather. 
Some few vats stillte sow. Most people are 
busily preparing to plant potatoes, carting 
manure, ete. A few are plowing their potato 
ground intending to replow before planting. 
The acreage of potatoes will be reduced prob- 
ably 15 per cent from last year’s planting and 
the amount of fertilizer per acre will be re- 
duced 25 per cent. Cauliflower will doubtless 
be increased. Some are already contracted 
for at pickle houses as are also some cabbage 
and large amounts of cucumbers. Tomatoes 
are contracted fo1canning at 20c per bushel. 
Farm wages slightly reduced from last year 
and fewer men are hired. 


OHIO. 


Special Cereal Service—It is the intention to 
establish in Ohioin a few days a special serv- 
ice under the direction of the Ohio weather 
bureau which will apply te the grain-grow- 
ing interests and especially to wheat and corn. 
The bulletins will be sent out from the bureau 
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in Columbus and will be somewhat similar to 
the service in effect in the south for the rice, 
cotton and sugar-growing districts. The ob- 
ject will be to give to farmers, dealers and all 
others interested, bulletins of the crops in all 
sections of the state in order to form an ac- 
curate estimate of the probable yield and to 
determine in what locality the best market for 
their product may be found. Assistant observ- 
ers in various parts of the state will forward 
by wire each morning the temperature and 
rainfall and 12 branches will be established in 
such places as Cirelevile, Bucyrus, Norwalk, 
Hillsboro and Findlay. The dissemination of 
the news will be principally by mail for pub- 
lication in the newspapers. 


New Milk Law—The new milk law of Ohio 
has been the subject of considerable adverse 
criticism. The law changes the standard of 
milk for the state, reading: 

If the milk is shown upon analysis to contain 

more than && per cent of watery fluids or to con- 
tain less than 12 per cent solids, not less than one- 
fourth of which must be fats, it shall be deemed 
for the purpose of this chapter to be adulterated 
and not of good standard quality, except during 
the months of May and June, when milk contain- 
ing less than 114 per cent shall be deemed to be 
not of good quality. 
City Food Inspector Wheeler of Cleveland 
is strong in his denunciation of the law,claim- 
ing that it lowers the standard just one-half 
per cent, when the old standard was low 
enough. 


First of the Clip—L. H. Rose has delivered 
to dealers in Bucyrus the first of the wool 
clip of 1896 in Crawford county. There were 
150 fleeces in the lot and of course it was un- 
washed. It was separated into three grades 
and sold at the ruinously lew prices of 8, 10 
and 12 cents a pound according to grade. The 
clip was made from a tlock of stock ewes. 


Greatly Discouraged—Inspector Coughenour 
of the state board of agriculture after a trip 
over the southwestern, western and northern 
parts of the state collecting samples of ferti- 
lizers said the farmers generally are very much 
discouraged. The wheatcrop is very poor, 
especially in the southern part. He also ob- 
served that the clover came out after March 
storms considerably the worse, the roots hav- 
ing been raised out of the ground by freezing 
following the start the plant had gained in the 
open weather of the earlier part of the win- 
ter. He found spring plowing in progress in 
all sections visited. 


The [ilk Market. 


At New York, weakness is the rule, with the 
supply more than ample. The average platform 
price is $1 12°P can of 40 qts, which means only 2c 
p qt to the farmer after paying freight charge of 
3c P can. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending April 20, were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY.LE & West RR, 28,459 1,794 355 
N ¥ Central, 15,689 220 751 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,547 2,056 _— 
West Shore, 10,119 387 37 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,959 216 _ 
N Y¥ & Putnam 1,739 -_ —- 
New Haven «& H, 8.976 41 - 
Del, Lack & West, $2,536 396 = 
Long Island, 909 _ — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 - 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 - 
H R T Co, 5,261 234 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 = a 

Total receipts, 150,609 5,401 1,47 

Daily average, 21,515 771 210 

Daily av last week, 20,867 477 194 

Daily av last year, 19,447 440 183 


At Philadelphia, the wholesale price has been 
reduced to 3c ® qt beginning April 16. The milk 
exchange held a special meeting last week, and 
in view of the decline in price of butter and rapid 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








*EED CORN.—Genuine Southern Sheep Tooth, 70 cts. bush.; 
Y Mammoth Red Cob Ensilage, 8 cts. bush. bags included. 
Selected seed, cuaranteed to grow. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
E. G. PACKARD, Dover, Delaware. 





FEEDING BOOK—72 pages. Valuable 


WV TLLER’S MEAL 
rice 50c. Ad- 


4 experiments and information for dairymen. 
dress M. L. MILLER, 208 W. S4th street, N. Y. City 
EGGS $3.00: fifteen _for $1.00 and_two medicated nes 


6¢ eggs: 25 varieties. Circular freee WHITNEY BROS., 
Triangie, N.Y 








LEGHORNS, Single Brown. Black 


I OSE COMB WHITE 
4 MASCOMA F. North Hart 


Minorcas, D eggs $1.00. 
land, Vt. 





OR SALE CHEAP—One thoroughbred Percheron Stallions 
J piack: 1400 tbe.s aged 7; No. 15017." G.'Hl. BARKMAN,Parker, 





380 DAYS’ reduction in prices on Polled Durham Cattle. Buy 
atonce. A. E. & C. I. BURI.EIGH, Mazon, Ill. 





¥ LEGHORN EGGS for hatching. Fifteen, $1.00. DAVIS 
BY" bhos. Whitehouse, New Jersey. 





. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


increase in surplus milk, decided on this reduc- 
tion of le noted. There was general agreement 
on the advisability of this, and the vote in its 
favor was practically unanimous. 

The Philadelphia milk supply for ’95 was smaller 
by 2,319,000 qts than that of the previous year. In 
the following table, compiled by Sec’y J. 4H. 
Miller of the Philadelphia milk exchange, the 
Camden receipts over the Pa system include both 









Philadelphia and Camden milk, the last named 
being estimated at about 2,250,000 qts: 
1895 1894 
PaRR Qts Qts 
Broad and Washington ave, 178,570 180,960 
Thirty-first and Chestnut, 19,375,610 18,722,940 
Camden, 20,489,100 20,585,660 
Phila and Reading R R 
Philadelphia, 33,059,340 35,945,016 
Camden, 995,200 
Lehigh Valley, 6,988,240 7,056,080 
Baltimore & Ohio, 6,133,824 6,548,508 
By wagons, (estimated), 9,000,000 9,500,000 
Totals, 96,219,884 98,539,164 
Patrons of Husbandry. 
NEW YORK. 
The Patrons of Seneca Co are progressing in 


social, financial and educational lines. The county 
contains ten towns and there are nine granges, 
with a membership of over 1000. Three years ago 
a Pomona grange was organized and has contin- 
ued to grow in numbers and strength. Brother 
Charles Robinson of Fayette grange is the master 
and E, P. Cole ot Kendaia grange, secretary. 

The grangers of Wayne Co believe that there are 
other things besides manual labor that benefit the 
farmer, that they should have mental culture and 
social enjoyment to better prepare them for a 
life of usefulness and to brighten their days of 
labor. A pleasant time was enjoyed by Palmyra 
grange, No 123, April4. It consisted of a banquet 
followed by an essay, recitation, music and toasts. 
All the after-dinner speeches were made by farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives and would be hard to beat 
among any class of people. Master Hale and 
Overseer Norris of the state grange were present 
and gave excellent addresses. The banquet was 
such as only grangers know how to prepare and 
was partaken of by about 1502grangers of whom 35 
were guests from Newark grange. The souvenir 
program and menu attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 





Tcbacco Crop and Market. 





PENNSYLVANIJA—In Laneaster Co, buyers to a 
man condemn the quality of ’95 leaf. In spite of 
its inferior quality the leaf of almost every part 
of the county has been inspected and a consider- 
able portion of the crop bought but at figures but 
little above cost of production. Seed bed making 
was begun in earnest last week. 

NEW YoRK—Bits of business here and there 
briefly sums up the situation in the Onondaga sec- 
tion.—At Baldwinsville, some crops of a low grade 
have been disposed of at export prices; but little 
really fine leaf is now in growers’ hands.—At 
Lysander, Charles Northrop has been doing con- 
siderable buying and his purchases are being as- 
sorted and packed.—At Butler, what is unsold of 
the’’95 crop is all cased. Asa whole the crop is 
not as large as was the ’%, with a smaller per 
cent fine leaf. Early cut crops are fine; late in- 
ferior. Old leaf is advanced in prices slightly. An 
increased acreage will probably be set.—In the 
Chemung valley, the following sales have been 
made at Cooper’s Plains: D. Haynes 4a at 10e, 
through, S. Burns 4a at10c through to Shiffner, 
Peterson Brothers 3a at 7 and 2c, Byron Pierce 3a at 
7and 2c, Jacob Eygabroat 6a at 7 and 2c, Lee Seult 
2a at Tc, H. Stevens 5a at 8 and 2c, Ross Brothers 4a 
at9 and 2e, allto J. Billington. The following crops 
are unsold: F. Erwin 8a, D. H. Hamden da, A. 
E. Cooper 5a, H. Weaver 3a, N. Hitchcock, 3a, 
Jim Goff 4a, J. Mulverhill 3a and Baleom Brothers 
4a; among these latter are some of the best 
erops raised in the Chemung valley, as gauged 
by growth, quality and handling and the proof of 
this can very readily be proven by an examina- 
tion. 





The Weather and Crops. 





Progress of the Present Season 

For the week ended at 8 p m Monday night, April 13, as 
reported by the weather bureau of the U 5 department of 
agriculture. See Page 490 of this issue for an account of 
the hot wave of the past week. Also consult our own 
special report on “Changes in crop pospects,” Page 491. 

In the southern states the week ending April 13 
was very favorable for farm work, which has 
made good progress. In the more northerly dis- 
tricts, owing to the lateness of the season, farm- 
ing operations are much delayed, but are being 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. Winter 
wheat is reported in excellent condition in Neb 
and eastern Kan and is much improved and 
looking well in Ia, Mo, Ark, Tenn and northern 
Ill. Less favorable reports are received from Wis, 
Mich, O, Va, Md, Pa and portions of N Y, in 
some of which states it has been badly winter- 
killed, and is generally in poor to fair condition. 














No corn has yet been planted north of the Ohio 
river, but some planting has been done as far 
north as Ky and Va. In Ill and Ind plowing for 
corn is general. In the southern corn states corn 
planting is practically completed. 

NEW ENGLAND—Still considerable snow and 
frost in the north and no farm work done in that 
section; week favorable for — sugar produe.- 
tion ; plowing and planting just begun in the south 
portion; tobacco seed sprouting, rain needed, 

NEW YoORK—Last two days of springlike weath. 
er very favorable for sugaring; ground drying 
rapidly; some plowing in warmer sections; in 
some eastern localities wheat wintered poorly 
elsewhere seemingly fair to good; season ten days 
late. 

NEW JERSEY—Continued cold cloudy weather, 


with frequent freezing temperatures, has greatly 
retarded early seeding and germination; plowing 
yrogressing in all sections; orchard and smal] 


ruits held in check by cold; prospect favorable, 

PENNSYLVANIA—Last summer's drouth unfavor- 
ably affected germination of wheat and much of 
what sprouted is thought to be winter killed, leay- 
ing present indications unpromising. 

OnTO—Latter portion of week favorable; some 
oats and potatoes sown and gardens made; rye 
making slow progress; clover in poor condition; 
grass improving slowly; clay-land wheat very 
poor, bottom land little better; fruit trees leafing, 

Precipitation in New York State. 

This chart shows the rainfall or precipitation of 
water in the various sections of New York state 
for the year 1895. Itis copied from the annual 
report of the N Y state weather bureau just issu. 
ed. It will be seen at once where the deficiency 
of moisture last year was very marked. It is en- 
couraging to note, according to the precipitation 
for Jan, Feb and March as stated in our April 11 
issue, that over most of this state, as well as Pa, 
Md, Del and N J, the deficiency has been partly 
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made up. During the first of last syear, 


quarter 


over most of this and neighboring states, only 
some 50 to 75 per cent of the usual precipitation 
occurred, but the first quarter of this. year, most 


sections in N Y state received from 25 to 50 per 
cent more rain than usual. If this improvement 
keeps up, a successful season is assured. If the 
precipitation falls short as the season advances, 
farmers who live in the regions where there was 
deficiency last year should be on their guard. 


THE BEST FORAGE CROPS. 


KAFFIR CORN. 


Per Ib. postpaid, 15c; peck 75; bushel $2.00. 
See exhaustive illustrated article on this most_ promising 
and drouth resisting plant on the first page of this jour- 
nal for March 7. 


JERUSALEM CORN, 
Per Ib. postpaid, 15c; peck 81.00; bushel 83.00. 
See same article in this journal March 7. 


EUREKA ENSILAGE CORN. 
Price—Peck 75c; &2.50 bushel; 5 bushels or more 
#2.00 per bushel. 

This corn is the most remarkable corn for ensilage ever 
produced. The article on the second page of this journal for 
April 11, indorses it as the best variety, reportiug agrowth 
“nearly °3 ft high, with 3 perfect earson a good many of 
the stalks, and the ensilage is as good as if not better than 
common field corn, or even the Evergreen sweet cor 
while the amount raised on an acreis treble t 

of ordinary Corn.” 
THE B. L. BRAGG CO., Springfield, Mass. 











EUREKA ENSILAGE CORN. 


If you have a silo and plant ensilage corn, it is very im- 
portant that you plant the best. The Eureka corn, which 
we have sold for 12 years, is a strain of the Sonthern white. 
It produces a larger amount of leaves and usually from 
3 to 4 well-developed ears to the stock. Twelve of these 
stocks exhibited at the N. E. Fair in Worcester in 1891 
had 37 ears. The usual heicht of a field in a fair season 18 
17 feet, while we have heard of it as high as 23 feet,as you 
will see by the article in the American Agriculturist, April 
ll, page 418, “*Best Varieties and Methods for Growing 
Corn for the Silo. 

This corn will produce one-third more silage per acre 
than the Leaming or the red cob or any other variety of 
Southern white corn. Every bushel is hand shelled, and 
we will guarantee 99 per cent to germinate. Halfa bushel 
is enough to plant an acre, and we will deliver to any 
express office or freight depot in Worcester. 1 bushel for 
$2.00; 3 bushels for $5.00, No charge for bags. 

ROSS BROTHERS, Worcester, Mass, 























BETTER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


TuESDAY EvENING, April 21, 1896. 

It is possible to record something of an im- 
provement in the volume of general business 
throughout the country. This gain is un- 
evenly distributed, the central western states 
getting the most of it, partly through better 
weather and advancing farm activities. 
Woolen and cotton manufactures are quiet, 
and stocks in the hands of producers and 
middlemen larger than desired, yet there is 
a fair distribution in dry goods, summer 
clothing and kindred lines. Good weather 
has stimulated the buying in retail centers, 
and this directly helps nearly all classes. 
Iron and steel are less firm, leather easy and 
prices of shoes a shade lower than a year ago. 

The big farm staples are at least holding 
their own. Under a good cash demand, de- 
creasing stocks and uncertainty regarding 
winter grain condition, wheat has shown 
more or less positive strength. Wheat and 
flour exports are still small, placed by Brad- 
street’s at 2,017,000 bu for the week, against 
3,165,000 bu corresponding week last year. 
Continued liberal exports of corn do not help 
the market as long as the fcountry supply of 
both corn and oats is so large. Changes in 
live stock values are unimportant, with the 
hog supply at Chicago and other western 
packing points large enough to prevent any 
advance, although low prices stimulate the 
home consumption and the export trade. 
April butter has worked down to June prices, 
cotton is attracting fair interest and old fruit 
and vegetables quiet. Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
7—-Wheat- -—Corn—, -—Oats—, 





Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicazo, 65%e 6c We 47% 193%c 28 
New York, 4 6% 81 54% Bx BM 

OSTOn, _— = ams an 
me, | GOES Be Ee Be 
St Louis, S 73 8} 
Minneapolis, 62% 63% — 49% — ae 
San Francisco, *] 2214 *93%4 "8144 *117}¢ *823¢ *1 15 
London, 8046 7244 422 57% = —_ 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 58,483,000 59,330,000 68,621,000 
Corn, 17,170,000 16,847,000 11,543,000 
Oats, 9,481,000 9,250,000 6,242,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 65{e 29% c 195¢ 
duly, 6635 30% 20 





MARCH BREADSTUFP EXPORTS WITH COMPARISONS. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted.] 
-Month of March-~ -9mosto March3l- 





1896 1895 1896 1895 
Wheat, bu, 3,491 6,286 47,027 59,173 
total value, $2,482 3,510 30,347 32,995 
av value, Fle 55.8¢ 64.5¢ 55.8¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,118 1,101 11,469 11,255 
total value, $4,043 3,558 37,863 
Corn, bu, 7,930 2,839 rr 14,407 
total value, $2,807 1,445 27,138 7,47 
av value, 35.36 50.9¢ 38.3¢ 51.26 
Cornmeal, bbls, 15 19 205 166 
total value, $35 52 06 483 
Oats, bu, 852 46 3,517 410 
total value, $237 16 979 143 
av value, 27.8¢ 34.8¢ 27.8¢ 34.8¢ 
Oatmeal, tbs, 3,834 3,154 30,601 13,478 
total value, #85 92 752 371 
Barley, bu, 704 93 4,708 1,280 
total value, S274 43 1,940 658 
Total, $10,097 8,716 102,689 79,996 


At Chicago, the course of the wheat market 
isin the maina little more favorable. In spite 
ofjthe presence of a good many bearish influences, 
the price crept up last week 2}@3c, A little of 
this was whittled off, and during the opening 
days of the present week speculative holders are 
selling some, watching the movement of the old 
crop and the favorable weather conditions. Cables 
asarule have been heavy, with Argentina ship- 
ments more liberal, yet total amount afloat for 
Europe not burdensome. Now that lake naviga- 
tion is open, stocks are expected to decrease more 
rapidly and thisis a favorable influence. The 
visible supply is some 11,000,000 bu short of a year 
ago but still burdensome, Public stocks at lead- 
ing Atlantic seaports are unusually small, which 
ought to help the cash market, in view of the 
steady demands for milling account. Export 
trade continues light and disappointing. Flour is 
quiet but firmly held, and millstuffs in restricted 
demand. Bran $8 50@9 25 P ton in bulk on track, 
jobbing orders ata premium. Old No 2 red win- 
ter wheat quotable around 68@70c P bu, No 3 
spring by sample 62@66c. 

Good weather in the corn belt and advances in 
seeding have been instrumental in causing some 
selling. In view of the strength in wheat, how- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ever,prices have held up fairly well,showing a net 
gain of about $c last week with market easy the 
opening days of this week under larger receipts. 
Foreign market strong,exports continue liberal and 
at the opening of navigation local stocks rapidly 
moving toward the seaboard. Speculation rather 
stagnant but a good business in cash corn with 
earlots by sample higher. No2in store 30@30%c, 
No 2 yellow 4@jc premium, April close to 30c, May 
above that. No4free on board 29@30c, No3 and 
No 3 white 294@31}e. 

Oats devoid of particularly new feature, and 
prices remain within a narrow range. Good in- 
quiry on shipping and export account and local 
stocks moving out with the opening of lake navi- 
gation. But with so much back in the country it 
is difficult to bring about any enthusiasm. Seed- 
ing well advanced except in the north. May and 
July remain close to 20c. Nos by sample 18}@19¢, 
No 3 white 19@20}e. 

Cash rye offered sparingly, receipts small, de- 
mand likewise, speculation nearly at a standstill 
and prices without important change. About the 
only feature is a little export business recently, 
the firstin along time, as the price has been 
above a shipping basis. The milling and distill- 
ing demand small and easily satisfied. No 2 good 
to go to store 37}¢c Pp bu with choice at a premium. 

Maltsters are beginning to talk about closing 
down for the season, and this has its influence on 
barley, although the small advance noted a week 
ago has been maintained. Market quiet and gen- 
erally uninteresting, actual offerings being rather 
small. While prices are low, they do not seem to 
attract buyers, although there is a little more do- 
ing on export account, chiefly from Cal. Feed 
barley 25@27c P bu, with screenings $6@10 P ton. 
Ordinary to choice malting grades 28@35c, fey 36@ 
39e. 

In grass seed, clover has hardened 10@20¢ P 100 
tbs under smaller offerings and some demand for 
sowing purposes, although tlie season is well ad- 
vanced. Market quiet on the basis of about $8 for 
prime with poor to good 7 25a@775. Timothy un- 
settled within a narrow range, the movement 
rather small and some disposition to sell for new 
crop delivery. Sept, new, 3a@3 05 P ctl, old prime 
325, good country lots 8@315. Hungarian un- 
changed at 65@75c P ctl, millet 65@85c, German 
millet 75e@1. ° 

At New York, wheat prices have been benefit- 
ed by some favorable features. No 2 spring quot- 
able around 76c P bu, No2 red winter 82@82he. 
Flour dull at recent asked prices. Corn quiet 
under small offerings, and steady to firm with 
No 2 mixed 39@39}c P bu. No 2 mixed oats in 
store 35}@35}c. Buckwheat nearly nominal at 40@ 
42c P bu. Cloverseed fairly active and firm ow- 
ing to a good shipping demand to the interior, 
high grades being quotable at $7 75@8 25 Pp ctl. 
Fair to choice timothy 3 50@4. 

At Toledo, wheat values fairly well sustained 
but speculative trade rather light. Would-be buy- 
ers complain of alack of export demand while 
erop conditions are to some extent conflicting. 
Moderate inquiry from millers and reduced stocks 
of old winter wheat cause some firmness in the 
eash market. Contract grades quotable around 
73ke, No3 71i}@i72ce. Coarse grains dull. May corn 
3ike, July 338c, No3 cash 30}@31e. Cash oats 20)@ 
2ic, May 21@21}c. Clover dealers favored with a 
little better shipping demand. Prime $4 8@4 90 
#P bu, Oct new seed #75. 

Returns to C, A. King & Co, Toledo, fiom grain 
dealers and millers in the six principal winter 
wheat states indicate thatthe present prospect is 
for a less than average wheat crop in the territory 
covered. Ohio condition was worst, replies pointing 
to only half a crop, with almost as much acreage 
plowed up as in the other five states combined. 
Kan and Mich are the best and show almost an 
average. Ind and Ill look nearly as good, while 
Mo is a trifle worse. Some sections say rain is 
needed. Crop backward, insect damage very 
slight. All six states show an improvement in 
condition compared with two weeks earlier. 
Ohio and Mich report some old wheat remaining; 
the four other states have almost nothing. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Cattle-~ — Hogs— Sheep-— 

1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 895 
Chicago, B100tbs, 450 6 00 3 65 5 10 375 465 
New York, 4 60 6 25 4 30 5 50 425 5 35 
Buffalo, 450 6 25 3 90 5 30 4 20 460 
Kansas City, 425 575 350 485 3 50 4 30 
Pittsburg, 445 6 20 3 80 5 25 3 85 475 


At Chicago, about the only class of cattle 
which shows any particular strength is the medi- 
um weight steer, well finished, and not too heavy. 
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This animal is quotable 10@15c over the price o 
a week ayo, while everything else is rather heavy. 
The market throughout all of last week was mod- 
erately active within a narrow range,and this week 
is opening 10 lower under receipts of 21,000 Monday. 
Ordinary heavy cattle are more difficult to sell 
than anything else, and there is a poor outlet for 
these. The export trade is moderate but not 
large, and dressed beef concerns are careful buy- 
ers. The season for grass Texans and distillery 
fed cattle is nearly at hand, and these will afford 
considerable competition. While ch to extra native 
beeves are as high as $4 25@4 50, sales are largely 
at4and under. Butcher stock fairlyyactive and 
not in burdensome supply, but prices remain low, 
while veal calves are plentiful and 25@40c lower 
than a week ago. Stock cattle ‘continue to sell 
relatively high. Revised prices are as follows: 
Fey export steers, $4.3504.50 Feeders, 800 to 






Prime,1400@1600 ths,4.15@4.30 1150 Th-, $3.25@3.85 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 Ths, 3.75@4.10 850 Ths, 2.3 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Tbs up, 2 3. 
@1400 ths, 3.60@4.00 Calves, veal, 4.(0@4.50 
Ch cows and heif, 3.10@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3.25@4.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.35@3.00 Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.50@2.15 heifers, 2.804 3.25 
Poor toch bulls, 2.00@3.35 Texans, bulls. 2.5000 3.00 


Light hogs weighing 160@200 Ibs continue to 
sellata premium of 20@25¢ over ord to good 
heavy. Market in general declined last week 15@ 
25c, which carried prices to about the lowest level 
of the year, good droves going over the seales at 
$350 to ashade more. Within the last few days 
there has been a slight recovery, but offerings are 
more than ample, provision prices remain low 
and the market without special animation. Latest 
quotations for poor to good heavy hogs 3 25@3 55, 
med 3 50@3 65, assorted light 3 65@3 70. 

Sheep prices went off 20@35¢ last week and dur- 
ing the opening days of this week show indiffer- 
ent recovery. Receipts liberal, demand restrict- 
ed on both local and shipping account. Fair to 
extra natives $3@3 75, fed yearlings 3 50@4. poor 
to common sheep 2@275, fed Texans 3@3 50, 
clipped stock 25@50e below these quotations. Un- 
shorn lambs 3 50@4 50, spring lambs 6@9. 

At Pittsburg, cattle without particular change, 
offerings proving moderate and meeting’ fair 
sale. Monday of this week 45 cars were on the 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. ‘‘Baco-Curo” is recog- 
nized by the medical profession as the 
Scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
others fail, and is sold with a written 
guarantee to cure any case, no matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 
per cent interest. 








One box £1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2.50, 
at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write 
for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG, 
©o., LaCrosse, Wis. 





















Buy Direct 


from maker, and save 
intermediate profits and 
have the maker’s guar- 
antee—a difference of 4o per cent. in 
your favor. Freight paid both ways 
if not as represented. Carriages, 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for 
the wheel and not fora 
fancy name. ou scese tree. 
Binghamton Carriage and Cyele Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 









15 
25 + 
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rade, 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best gas 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
in the world, for the money. All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. Prices in plain figures. Offices, sales- 





@ e 
Style, Tinee rooms, factories: Court St. Alliance Car Co. Cincinnati, O. Durability. 
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market and moderate animation 
practically last week’s late prices. 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #4 es s 
Good, 1200 to 1800 lba, 9415 

Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 375 ; io 
Comiunon, 700 to 900 lbs, 300 5 65 
Rough, half-fat, 820 5 


prevailed at 
These are as 


Com to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 50 
Com to good fat cows, 200 3) 
Heifers, 8) to L100 lbs. S00) 4:10 
Bologna cows, p hd, 51) 14.00 
F’sh cows & springers, 15 00 40 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 225 Veal calves, 5 425 

Hogs have suffered a severe break, opening 
prices Monday of this week, when 40 dd were on 
the market, being 25@35¢ lower. Advices generally 
unfavorable and buyers bearish in their views. 
Prime medium and light $3 75@3 80 with some- 
thing faney possibly a shade better, fair to 
choice yorkers 33 65@3 75, pigs 3 60@3 75, heavy 
hogs 3 5043 65. A good many clipped sheep com- 
ing in and these now govern quotations. The 27 dad 
received Monday of this week included a large 
proportion of shorn, All-around market about 10e 
lower. Good to prime wethers 3 40@3 80, common 
to fair and mixed lots 2 5, choice yearlings 
4 30¢4 50, spring lambs 5@8, 

At New York, trade qniet without important 
chanye, offerings of cattle being moderate and so 
with the demand. Export orders indifferent and 
relatively few good enough for this class of trade. 
Common to ch native steers $3 7da4 50, extra at a 
small premium, oxen and stags 3a3 50, cows and 
bulls 150@350, according to condition. Veal calves 
a little steadier, but the season at hand for large 
supplies and low prices. Good to prime 445 lw, 
with country dressed 4@6. Hogs lower at 4@4 30, 
with fey pigs a small premium. Sheep barely 
steady with offerings ample. Poor to choice un- 
shorn 2 50@4 25 p 100 Ibs, clipped sheep 
Unshorn lambs 4 50@5 25, country dressed 
3@6 |p carcass. 

At Buffalo, cattle fairly steady but not 
cially active. Receipts Monday of this week 125 
mars and transactions on the basis of $4@4 50 for 
good to fey Trade in milch feows and 
springers improving with a good demand noted, 
23a@50 ea, according to attractiveness. A lower 
hog market has carried heavy weights down to 
375 and light 5 85@3 90, off quality usual discount. 
Receipts Monday of this week 70 double decks. 
Sheep without particularly new feature. Mon- 
day’s fresh supply 89 d d, handy weights 10c¢ high- 
er with heavy grades slow but steady. Prime 
heavy clipped sheep, weighing 110 fhs or more, 
3 50@3 8, ch med, 8042100 tbs, 3 85a@420, clipped 
lambs 4 25@4 50. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves un 
changed at $30@40 ea for ord to good, and 45@60 
for prime to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22, 
three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 10}@1le P tb, est- 
dressed weight, and sheep l1l}a@l3e. Refrigerator 
beef 9@9}e P th. 

EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FOR PERIODS NAMED. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted. } 
tenth of March. -9 mosjto March 31~ 
896 1885 396 1895 


96 


Was 


3a3 75. 


springs 


espe- 


beeves, 


Butter, ths, : 402 678 16,018 
total value, #198 7 
av valine, l4.1e 

Cheese, ths, 1,749 
total value, #164 
av value, 9.3e 

Beef, fresh. fhs, 25,473 
total value, $2,038 
av value, 8ce 

Beef, canned, tbs, 4, 509 
tota! value, 

Beef, -alted, fh 
total value, 

Tallow. ths, 

nh. Ibs, 


total value, 
av value, 
Oleo oil, Ths, 
total value, 2667 499 
Oleomargarine, th 672 385 
total value, 6I 
Potal, #12.824 


8.876 479 


41 : 2 
13.259 120,035 123,828 
Favorable to Hackney Horse Breeders. 

At the meeting of the council of the English 
Hackney horse society held recently an applica- 
tion was received from the American Hackney 


BU SINESS ‘NOTICES. 


No SAFER OR MORE EFFICACIOUS REMEDY can 
be had for Coughs, or any trouble of the throat 
than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 


The “Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25c in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 


When you travel you want of course to do so 
via the best and most direct route. Allow me to 
recommend such a line in the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo railway, when you are going 
to the norii:i, northwest or west. Best service, 
quickest time, rates as low as the lowest—this is 
what you want. Elegant coaches and parlor cars 
on day trains, sleepers on night trains. Rock 
ballast free from dust. Call on your nearest rail- 
road agent and request tickets via the Buckeye 
route. W. H. Fisher, G P & T A, Columbus, O. 


THE LATEST MARNETS 


horse society asking whether the council would 
extend the silver medal scheme to American 
shows, and allow the progeny of imported horses 
to compete. The application was granted on cer- 
tain conditions, which the secretary will com- 
municate at an early date. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER OCOITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes at 50c p 
bbl and round turnips at $lin the same market 
is something unusual, but this has been the case 
for some tame here. By the full load 40e Pp bbl is 
about all potatoes will command. Onions 1 2) 
160 Pp bbl, turnips 7T5e@1, cabbage 34350 Pp 100, 
celery 1 30@1 40 Pp dz behs, lettuce 20a@350e Pp bx, 
apples 2 50¢@4 P bbl. Dressed beef 6a7e P th, veal 
6@7c, mutton 5@6e, hog. 34@4jc, lamb &8}@10c, calf- 
skins 40@65e ea, Baled timothy hay 16@17 Pp ton, 
clover 15@16, oat straw 8@9, rye 14@14 50, bran 13@ 
14, cottonseed meal 17@18, middlings 16@17 50. 

At Syracuse, vegetables in ample supply. Po- 
tatoes 10@15¢e P bu, turnips 20@25ce, beets 25430¢, 

earrots 25a@30c, parsnips 50@65e, spinach 50@60c, 
cucumbers 10@12¢ ea, celery 90e@3110 P dz, rad- 
ishes 25@30c, hubbard squash 1@125 P 100 ths, 
honey 9@124¢ P tt, maple sugar 8@lle. Chickens 
10c P ih 1 w, 14@15e d w, turkeys 17@18¢,ducks 18e, 
fresh eggs 1l2a@lde P dz, western beef 5}a7e P bb, 
farmers’ 4@5e, veal 8c, hogs 5a@6c, mutton 5a7e. 
Bran 14 P ton, middlings 15, loose hay 14@18, bal- 
ed 16420, oat straw 8@10, rye 12@14, 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 12¢ P dz, potatoes 10@12c P bu, beans Me, 
pork 43a5c Pp tb, beef 6@8e, veal 4c | w. lard 6e, 
chickens 8@10¢e, shorts $13 P ton, middlings 13, 
corn 37¢ P bu, oats B3e.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
eggs 12¢, potatoes 10@12e, corn 35c, oats 28e, hay 10 
@l11, lard 6c, beef 6a@8ce, mutton 5a6e, hogs ba@b5se. 
—At Summit, Schoharie Co, potatoes 10412¢.—At 
Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, hay {14, cows 50, pork 
44e lw, eges 12c.— At Belfast, Allegany Co, potatoes 
10c, onions 30c, maple sugar &c, eggs 10e, Oats 25e, 
hay 15.—At Portville, Cattaraugus Co, potatoes 25c, 
eggs lic, oats 37¢, hay 18@20.—At Ovid, Seneca Co, 
cows 35@50, wheat T5c, oats 20c, barley 28¢e, hay 
15,straw 4.—At Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, eggs 10¢. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, egg mar- 
ket weak and unsettled, nearby fresh lle p dz, 
poultry in fair demand, fowls 10e @ tb 1 w, 10} @11le 
dw, broilers 204@35e tose potatoes for seed 23 
@35e p bu, Burbanks and Stars white 
onions $141 10 } bbl, yellow 75c a1, spinach 50c@1 
P bbl, kale 1 25¢@1 50, green beans 2 50@3 25 P era, 
wax 3@3 50, apples 3@450 P bbl. Ch baled timo- 
thy hay 16 50@17 p ton, Nol 15 50@16, mixed clo- 
ver 13 50, rye straw 20@21, wheat 8@9, bran 13 256@ 
14. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice hay scarce 
and firm. Ch timothy $16 p ton, No 1 15@15 50, 
No 1 clover mixed 13@13 50, clover 10@10 50, rye 
straw 18@18 50, wheat 7 50, oat 8 50@9, bran 13 50@ 
14 50, middlings 13a@13 50. Fresh eggs 103@lle P 
dz, chickens 13@16e Pp tbl w, fowls 9c, ducks 9@ 
10c, roosters 25¢ ea. Potatoes 20@22c P bu, yellow 
onions 40@45¢, apples 2@3 50 P bbl. Butter lower, 
Fey cmy 18¢ P tbh, ch 16@1lic, imt emy 14@l5c, 
dairy 12@13c, N Y cheese 10}@11ce, flats 11@11}e. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


rhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Syracuse, good to ch emy 
19a2ve P lb, dairy 18¢.—At Baldwinsville, . Onon- 
dago Co, 14@16c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 16c.—At 
Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, 18¢e.—At Belfast, 
reg oe ics: 16@18ce.—At Portville, Cattaraugus 
Co, 1a@2 -At Breakabeen, Schoharie Co,15@16c, 

At Kew y ork, arrivals are too heavy to be ab- 
sorbed by current demand and much stock has 
accumulated, causing a weak, unsettled feeling 
in the market. The unusually warm weather for 
so early in the season increased production but 
caused buyers to hold off from the market and 
take only such stock as immediate wants re- 
quired. The price gradually declined last week, 
reaching 15}¢ or 2sc lower than at the opening 
and early this week sold at about the same range 
or a little above. The low price of extras has 
taken nearly all demand from lower grades. 
Prices governing round lots, and subject to some 
advance for selections in a small way, are as fol- 
lows: Elgin and other western creamery extras 15 
G@l6c P 1b, western firsts 14@144c, seconds 12@13¢, 
N Y dairy half tubs extra 15c, firsts 13@14c, western 
dairy firsts 11@12c, seconds 9}@10c, factory tubs, 
firsts 10}@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and lower. Elgin emy 
164@17ic P th, goodto ch Ohio 16@l17e, dairy 12c. 
—At Cleveland, moderately active and easy. 
Good to ch emy 14@17c, Elgin 174@18}c. dairy 10@ 
13c.—At Toledo, active and fairly firm. Good to 
ch emy 18@20c, dairy 17@18¢.—At Cincinnati, fair- 
ly steady. Fey Elgin ecmy 19c, Ohio 1l@l7e, 
dairy lic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market dull 
and prices unsettled. Western cmy l6c P tb, fair 
to prime 13@l1éc, fey prints lic, good to ch 13@16e. 

At Boston, under heavy receipts the market is 


24 23¢e, 





dull and unsettled, 2a3e lower than last week, 
Buyers do not care to purchase for future dig- 
position and accumulations keep the market in g 
weak condition. (Quotations for round lots are as 
follows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 17¢ Pp 
tb, northern N Y 17¢, western fresh tubs assorted 
sizes 16@17¢c, northern firsts 15¢, eastern 14@16e, 
western firsts l5a@i6e, seconds p@ 13c, extra Yt 
dairy léc, N ¥ 15c, firsts l4c, western dairies 12¢, 
Prints laze premium over above prices, 
The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—<At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
To page 496.) 
—— 


The Hop Fiovement and [larket. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUN 
Apr 15 Apr 15 
State N Y crop ’%5, choice, 745@8 74408 
= i “  * med to prime, 6@7 6@7 
"94, choice, 405 
* Mned to prime, 41@4%4 
* cou, ‘ 
. old olds. 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, 
“6 = * med to prime, 

be crop "94 choice, 

= * —- med to prime, 

” - common, 

German, 
THE NEW YORK MARKE T. 

NEW YORK, April 21—A small business is passing 
in the market and deliveries on old contracts bring 
up the volume of moving stock to a fair amount, 
Exporters’ purchases do not cut much figure and 
according to foreign reports there is little use 
of shipping hops out of this country, for the Eng- 
lish markets are as crowded as those on this side 
the water and returns from consignments are 
anything but satisfactory. It is probable that 
the hop acreage will be materially reduced in 
New York state and on the Coast. Many yards, 
however, will come into bearing this year and it 
is the duty of every grower to see that the pro- 
duction is kept within limited bounds. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), N Y, April 18—Ship- 
ments of hops for the week ending to-day were 
two lots of 4 and 21 bales by W. M. Richardson to 
New York, 80 bales by Benjamin Schwarz & Son 
to Rochester, 12 bales by John 8S. Hutt to Sharon 
Springs. 

LIBERAL (Clackamas), 
of 1895 is athing of the 
ruinously low, the average for sé 
Consignments were unsatisfactory so far 
from. Hops have wintered well and are showing 
a good growth for April. Cultivation will only 
be moderate as most of growers are discouraged 
with the outlook for prices. Fully 50 per cent of 
acreage will be plowed in this vicinity ana 25 per 
cent will be very poorly cultivated. 


Ore, April 15—The crop 
Prices received were 
sason 44c P fb. 
as heard 


past 





IENCH'S HIDING wi 
re oa S * RCrivaToe 
. CULTIVATOR 


fawith double row planter and 
fertilizer complete in one ma- 
J Benine. 4 reatly improved 

bousands in use in 
e on State in Union, giving 
entire satisfaction. Agents 
wanted. Catl’g free. Address 


Vir & orome oLd, 


2 PA 


ALI-PAPER 


Samples mailed free. bay from. 2h a. & 
$3 a roll,8yds. KAYS 





ER & A 
982-81 Market St., 418 Areb St., PHIL ADELPHIA: 


WEEKLY $5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
quired, failure impossib! e; our 
scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 


8.8.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 

Roofing Co. awarded 

u SS Medal and Diplon 1a 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 

Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 

facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 

CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 9. 
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Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Ralls and Steel Gates; Steel T: 
Tomato Geseee, | Cabled Field and H 


wer a 

nce, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 

nce: Steel Wire Fence Board,etc. Catalogue 0 ire 
OeKALB FENCE CoO., 6 High St., DeKalb, 











GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York,the warm weather has caused the 
loss of much fruit and holders are pressing sales 
at lower prices. Baldwins $250 P bbl, Ben Davis 
2 b0@3 25, fey selected 3 50@4 50, russets 2@3. 

At Boston, only strictly fancy fruit brings top 
prices, market rather dull. Baldwins $3@4, Rox- 
bury Russets 3 25@3 75, No 2 apples 2@2 75. 

Beans. 

At New York,the market is fairly steady at about 
last week’s prices. Ch marrow °9 $1 27}@130 Pp 
bu, medium 1 15@1 17}, pea 110@1 12}, white kid- 
ney 1 25@1 30, red 1@1 02}, black turtle soup 1 25@ 
130, yellow eyes 1 20@1 25, Cal limas 1 85@1 87}, 
foreign pea 90@95c, medium 80@90c, green pea 75@ 
80C. 

At Boston, market dull, a fair supply offered 
and prices unchanged. Small h p pea $135 Pp bu, 
marrow 1 124@1 15, sereened 1@1 10, seconds 75@ 
g0e, Cal pea 1 45@1 55, ch h p medium 1 15, screen- 
ed 1@1 10, seconds 75@90c, yellow eyes 1 25@1 30, 
red kidney 1 10@1 15, dried limas 3c ® tb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand is slack and prices rule in 
buyers’ favor. Fey evap’d apples 6@6}c Pp ib, ch 
dade, prime 44@5ce, sun-dried sliced 3@3}c, quar- 
ters 2}@3}c, chopped 2@2he, sun-dried peaches 
peeled 4@7e, cherries 8@10c, blackberries 5@5te, 
evap’d raspberries 17@17}c, sun-dried 16c, huckle- 
berries 5@54c, Cal apricots 104@13}c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, irregular and uncertain under 
continued liberal receipts and wide range of 
quality. Pa and Md country marks 11}@12c P dz, 
western 11},@l14ce P dz, sqythern llc, ducks’ eggs 
19@22¢ p dz, goose eggs # 2 

At Boston, trade is not active and prices remain 
low and weak. Nearby and Cape fey B@l4e PP 
dz, ch fresh eastern 12¢c, fair to good 11@11}ec, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 12c P dz, Mich, O and Ind fey 
lijc, fair to good lle P dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges quiet, berries in fair de- 
mand. Fla strawberries 35@50c p qt, Messina 
oranges $2 75@3 50 P~ bx, Valenctias 5 50@6 75 P case, 
Cal navels 2 25@3 75, seedlings 2 50@3 25, Sicily 
lemons 1 75@3 25 p bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull at former prices. Middlings 
75c P 100 tbs, rye feed 60@62}c, linseed oil meal $19, 
cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17@18, screenings 
40@65¢c P 100 ths, brewers’ meal and grits 90c, 
coarse cornmeal 77 @80c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York,offerings are slightly more liberal, 
but prices are maintained at the former range. 
Prime timothy hay $1@105 Pp 100 tbs, No 1 9%e@1, 
No 2 8a%e, No3 70@80c, clover mixed 8&0 @85e, 
clover 65@75e, salt hay 45@50e, long rye straw 80c 
@1 05, short 0@65c, oat 50@65e, wheat 40@50c. 

At Boston, firm for choice grades, under moder- 
ate arrivals. N Y and Can ch to fey $18 50@19 50 
~P ton, fairto good 1650@a17 50, eastern 15 50@ 
16 50. ch clover and clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@ 
10, good to prime rye straw 18 50@19 50, oat 9@10. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, pure sugar is lower and now held 
at 8c P tb, some stock not up to [standard quality 
T@i}e, syrup dull at 50@75e P gal. 





At Boston, a liberal supply on hand and de- 
mand only moderate. New sugar, small cakes 
save P th, large cakes 7@9c, tubs and pails 6@7e, 
new syrup in cans 60@65¢c P gal, in kits and kegs 
0a@60ce, 9-lb cans 45@50e. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice old in moderate demand, 
poor and sprouted stock weak. N Y yellow 50c@ 
$1 P bbl, Orange Cored 75c@1 25, yellow 1@1 37, 
white 1@2, eastern red 1@125, yellow 1@1 50, 
Havana 1 P cra, Bermuda 1 25. 

At Boston, imported plentiful and dull, others 
in fair demand. Natives $125 Pp bbl, western 
Mass 1@1 25, Havana 85e@1 P cra, Bermuda 1 25, 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market for old dull and weak, 
new selling well when prime. No 1 Bermudas 
$5 50@7 50 P bbl, prime Fla 5@650, Me Hebrons 
1@1 25 P sack, L Lin bulk 50@75c P bbl, N Y Rose 
and Hebrons 70@85e P 180 Ibs, Burbanks 50@75c, N 
Y and N J 50@75c P sack, Me Rose 1@1 50 P bbl. 

At Boston, demand is slow, receipts abundant 
and prices weak. Aroostook Hebrons 26@28c P 
bu, Rose 25@30c, NH Hebrons 23@35e, Burbanks 
and White Stars 22@23c, Vt and Me 25e, northern 
N Y white stock 20@25c, Rural New Yorkers 23@ 
25e. 

New uses are being found for tubers in order to 
make an outlet for cheap stock. In the north- 
west, experiments are being made in the direction 
of distilling spirits. Potato whisky is made and 
consumed largely in portions of Europe but has 


THE COUNTRY PRODUCE 











no hold here. A press dispatch says that a York 
state farmer is disposing of his surplus by using 
potatoes for fuel. After providing a good bed 
of coals in the fire box of his stove he fills the feed- 
er with potatoes, which gradually become dry, 
and in burning throw out an excellent heat. 
Poultry. 
At New York,stocks arrive in poor shape and the 


TRADE 
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market weak and unsettled. Nearby turkeys good 
to ch 14c ® th, ch young toms 12@13c, large Phila 
capons 20c, western 15@18c, Philadelphia broilers 
28@32¢e, fey chickens 15@17c, western fowls 9}c, 
white squabs $2 75@3 P dz. Frozen turkeys 15@ 
15}c P tb, chickens 11@12c, fowls 9@94;c, ducks 15@ 
lic, geese 9@11c. 

At Boston, western iced in liberal supply, few 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pitteburgh. ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


nian, building is 60x25x20. It will require 
ee to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
vernon, Piste | at $1.25 per gal.—g17.50; or, four 25-Ib. kegs 
sexsrem $4 | of white lead, $6.00 ; five gals. pure linseed 
ATLANTIC oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
BRADLEY 


BROOKLYN 


\% pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 


swerr }"% | 5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 


ULSTER in favor of 


UNION 





s—iee | Pure White Lead 


COLLIER 
meee | without considering its greater durability. Examine the 
RED SEAL brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.’s 
SOUTHERN Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO {. match a shade. 
Philadelphia. . 
MORLEY eee Pamphlet giving valuable information and card snoning samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM iio oF designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL —— upon application to those intending to paint. 
oe NATIONAL LEAD CO 
KENTUCKY ? 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 














THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty metal covers or 
twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 
absolutely clean and much 
quicker than any other milk 
bottle, avoiding tainted or 
sour milk. It is the hand- 


somest, cheapest ard _ best 





milk bottle ever offered for 


SMAI 
it 
ii 


THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 


sale in any market. 


at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, from the analysis of the Government 
Chemists and Experts, also THATCHER’S 
CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 

For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥ 








Lovely Homes 


And profitable farms can be made in the great states 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. Write for 
maps, descriptive gg and aetailed information. 
We will also send you, free, the “Southern Field” a 16- 
page illustrated journal full of interesting reading about 
the South. Address M. V. RICHARDS, Land 
and ye Agent Southern Railway, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Home Made Jellies 


command good prices. 
Farmers who use the 


‘“* Brighton 

Press ”’ 
make money working up 
their surplus fruit into jelly. 
g \ Three Sizes, $2, $4.50 and $8. 
Write for particulars. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 











Better discard the Old Dash Churn. 


“home Ball” CHURN 


easier; makes more and 
better butter. The “ACME” 
WASHER is warranted to 
wash collars and wristbands 
clean. If dealersdo not have 
our goods send for circulars { 
and prices. 
H. H. PALMER CO., 

15 Cedar St. Rockford, TL 















15 Per Cent More Butter wit tre 





IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


We are highly gratified with the results obtained with the No.7 Improved U. S. 
“Midget” Separator. We have made 15 per cent more butter on the same cows 
and feed than we did on the milk setting process. Then the improvement in qual- 
ity fully pays for the cost. 

The Separator is easy to operate, thorough in separation, and very easily and 
quickly cleaned. No complicated machinery to take apart and wash—only three 
pieces. From our experience with the No.7 United States Separator we would not 
take double the cost and dispense with it; and for the benefit of our brother farmer® 
and butter producers, we heartily recommend its purchase and use. 

Scioto, Scioto Co., Ohio, 
Mar. 18, 1896. 


The Improved United States Separator stands on its 


Can’t get enough butter now for our customers. 


M. W. BRown & SON. | 


own Bottom. 


Made in three dairy sizes, and also for factory use. Catalogues free. 
Agents wanted in every town and county where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM JIACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falis, Vte 
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fresh on the market. Northern and eastern ch 
spring chickens 18@20c P tb, com to good 12@15c, 
extra fowls 13@l4c, western iced turkeys 13 14e, 
large capons 17@18e, chickens 10@12c, fowls 9@9}ec, 
pigeons $1 50 Pp dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, there is a wide range in quality, 
poor stuff selling at low prices. Fla cabbages $1 75 
@2 75 Pp cra, fey celery 75c@1 P dz, marrow squash 
1@1 25, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 75c@1, washed car- 
rots 1@125 P bbl, unwashed 75c@i, Brussels 
sprouts 5@15e P qt, hothouse cucumbers 50c@1 25 
p dz, kale 1@1 50 P bbl, spinach 1@2, Fla tomatoes 
1 50@3 P carrier. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, veal calves 6c P Ib l w, 10@12c 
d w, chickens 12@lic 1 w, fresh eggs 15@l7c P dz, 
white onions 75c P bu, red and yellow 40@50c, tur- 
nips 30¢c, cabbage 50c@$1 P dz, emy print butter 25 
@zic P tb, dairy 22@24c, cheese 10@12c, hay 14@18 
— ton, rye straw 18.—At Waterbury, fresh. eggs 15 
aise Pp dz, chickens 12@18c P tb, fowls 10@15c, 
milch cows 25@60 ea, potatoes 25@30c P bu, red 
and yellow onions 35@40c, baled hay 17@19 ® ton, 
rye straw 17@20, cottonseed meal 22.—At Provi- 
dence, Rl, cabbage 2 P bbl, . potatoes 85c@1 15, 
onions 1 25, winter squash 150, carrots 125, tur- 
nips 1 25, apples 3@4, nearby eggs 1b@léc P dz, 
fowls 12@léc P fb, hay 20@21 P ton, rye straw 20 
@21, emy butter 24@25c P fb, cheese 10}@11}c.— 
At Springfield, Mass, fresh eggs 15@18c Pp dz, 
chickens 14@16e P tb, fowls 12@l4c, beef 6@8c, 
potatoes 25@30e P bu, cabbage 1@1 25 P bbl, new 
325 P 100 Ibs, turnips 25@30e P bu, apples 3@4 Pp 
bbl, baled timothy hay 26 P ton, rye straw 18 50@ 
19, emy print butter 24c P tb, dairy 18@20c, cheese 
10@114¢c.—At Worcester, Mass, fresh eggs 15@18e 
dz, chickens 15@17c P tb, turkeys 15@18c. 
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[From page 494.] 
dars 9}@10je P th.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, 8@10ce.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, lise. 

At New York, there is more pressure to sell 
and with the call only moderate some weakness 
has developed and prices are lower. Export de- 
mand is fair. Full cream York state large fancy 
9}@10}c P Ib for colored and white and 10@10}c for 
small do. Good to ch 9@9}c, light skims small 6@ 
6jec, part skims 4@5jc, full skims 2@2}c. 

At Cuba, stocks of old are light, with fancy small 
shapes 10}@10}c. Large shapes exhausted. Mar- 
ket for new cheese will not open until May 5 to 10, 
fully two weeks later than usual. The make of 
April cheese in this section will be much less 
than an average. 

Ohio—At Columbus, the market is weaker. 
Ohio flat 10;@lle P tbh, N Y full cream 11@12c, 
Swiss lic, limburger l4c.—At Cleveland, dull and 
easy. Full cream cheddars 9}@lic, flats 9@9}c, 
skims 5a@8ce, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Toledo, quiet. 
Full cream cheddars 11@12e, flats 9@10}c, pound 
skims 8@8}c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, in 
moderate demand and market steady. Good to 
prime Ohio flats 9@9jc, family favorite 94@10c, 
twins 10@10}c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand light, 
prices favoring buyers. N Y factory ch small 10}e¢ 
P tb, ch large 10c, cold storage 64@84c, part skims 
5@ie. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and demand 
small, prices showing no change. N Y full cream 
small sizes 94@10ce P th, large 9@9ke, firsts Th@ 
8c, Vt small extra 94@10c, large 9@9}c, sage 
cheese 10@12c, part skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio 
flats 8@9c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
colored steady at 9ic. 


and 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 

and elaborate illustrated 
catalog of buggies, surries, phaetons, farm 
wagons, road carts, harness, saddles, and horse 
goods showing a great variety of styles and shapes, 
has just been issued for 1896 by the well- known 
Alliance Carriage Co, of Cincinnati, O. This en. 
terprising company prints the prices in plain fig- 
ures (factory prices) in their catalog, and sends 
goods anywhere subject to examination. Any 
horse owner can have a catalog free if he men- 
tions this papet. 


Windsor, Vt, March 17, 1896. Thatcher Mfg Co, 
Potsdam, N Y, Gentleme a: :—I have often been ap- 
proached by butter color manufacturers, el: aiming 
superiority for their so-called butter color. Of 
late years they have arrived with little bottles og 
salt colored with a mineral color, showing that 
their colors would not fade. Now we eastern but? 
ter makers do not want a paint to color our granite 
hills. What we want is a butter color purely veg- 
etable and wholesome, showing actual butter 
shade,that will not fade in the tub or color cloths, 
or that can be detected in butter either by shade, 
flavor or odor. All this we have exactly in 
Thatcher’s orange butter color. It has never de- 
ceived me, and after many years of constant use 
[unhesitatingly recommend it as superior to all 
others on the market, and in fact it is a perfeet 
color. ITuseditin my exhibits at World’s fair, 
Chicago, making the highest average score of any 
creamery in the world forthe four exhibits, and 
Ihave reason to believe that I have won more 
premiums at dairy meetings, fairs and various 
competitive tests, than any man living. Yours 
truly, C. H. Waterhouse. 
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EVENINGS 


! , | HOME. 
A Double Debut. 


$v Elizabeth Cavazza Pullen. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE PREVIOUS INSTALLMENT. 

{Edna Lorrimore’s wondertul soprano voice and 
her splendid horse, Victor, attract the attention ofa 
New York theatrical manager and his companion, 
a horse dealer, during atrip of theirsin Aroostook 
Co, Me. They attend church and hear her sing 
in the choir, and make her acquaintance. She 
decides through their influence to sell Victor and 
expend the money in training her voice in Italy. 
Her lover, Robert Morgan, who is about to go to 
New York to become a journalist, opposes her 
plan and the two have a proud parting, he to go 
to New York, she to Italy. Robert decides to 
consult the dramatic critic of the paper whose 
staff he is to join, concerning the theatrical mana- 
with sister Edna is to live in 








we | 








whose 


ger, Blair, 
Italy. 


T DID NOT SEE®M real to Edna 
Lorrimore to find herself in 
Milan, the pupil of a certain 
famous singing master. She had 
received a rather magisterial 

4% yy permit of departure froin Robert 

Morgan. The critie of the great 

daily knew Blair to be a very respectable 

man; he also attested that Blair’s sister Netty 
sort and straight as a string. 





dramatic 


was a jolly 


Which in Robert’s stately letter. became a 
testiomony to the effect that Henrietta Blair, 
now the signora Defeo of Milan, was a woman 


tl mannners and estimable character, a 
young girl. If the 
read this tribute, 


of gem 
suitable 


chaperon for a 
cou.d have 


worthy Netty 








how she would have laughed. 

Edna returned to Robert a short and chilly 
note of thanks. Neither suggested any fur- 
ther correspondence. There is nothing like 
youth for uncomfortable and irrevocable de- 
cisions. 

For the first few weeks in Milan, Edna saw 
everything in a glamor. She loved to haunt 
the dusky space of the cathedral; it seemed 
to her the only vastness sufficient to contain 


her aspirations. Or from the sunny piazza 
she would look up at its clear pinnacles that 
launched themselves into the blue air like the 
highest notes of a great soprano. 

Edna’s master pronounced her voice to be 
of excellent quality, round, telling, and equal 
throughout its whole range. It had not the 
light, reedy thinness of the ordinary  .\meri- 
can soprano. Also the tones were naturally 
well delivered. She could read any score at 
sight, an advantage ue to the country 
The master heard her sing ambi- 
from Carmen, Aida, Cavalleria 


sing- 
ing school. 


tious s« enes 


Rusticana; he noted with some amusement 
the conscientious good will and main force 
of lungs which this worthy girl substituted 


for the gifts of sentiments and of impassioned 
comprehension. Then it seemed to Edna that 
he took her voice all to pieces, in order to put 
it together again—that naturally well-deliver- 
ed voice! During this period of her progress, 
she felt as dumb and dispirited as a moulting 
canary. It was then that she had leisure to 
remark that in Milan there were at least half 
athousand American girls with promising 
and grand ambitions, all bent upon a 
career, and making for that purpose sacrifices 
at which she could hardly guess. For her 
small provision of money went a long way 
there, under the counsels of Signora Defeo, 
who was past mistress of all the odd and 
occult little arts of Italian domestic economy. 

Now and then Edna heard hints of stories 
which frightened her; she began to compre- 
hend that the life of a musical student in the 
Continental cities is beset with dangers of 
which she had not even thought, which could 
not be averted by srict obedience to Aunt Mar- 
tha’s injunctions not to forget her rubber 
Overshoes. Life is by no means the simple 


voices 
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thing that it had appeared to her, and 
was, in the Aroostook village. 

The phase of the devastation and rebuilding 
of Edna’s voice was followed by a happier 
time, when she could hear herself improve 
day by day. Her beautiful tones and health- 


really 


ful powers of study soon brought her to a 
point where the master greatly encouraged 
her. However, there were fellow pupils 


whose gifts kept her from undue self-satisfac- 
tion. There was a soprano who absolutely 
seemed to have no top to her voice, which 
soared higher and higher, showering brilliant 
like the coruscations of a sky-rocket 
There was another, a plain brown girl from 
Trieste, who as soon as she uttered the open- 
ing phrases of such music as the great air of 
Fides in Le Prophete, gave to the bare 
music-room the proportions and the splendors 


notes 


of a grand theater of which she was the ani- 
mating spirit. Before talents like these, 
Edna Lorrimore could only feel herself com- 


monplace. 

‘“*There are so many of me here!’’ she said. 
‘‘And hundreds more of me at Florence, 
Naples, Paris.’’ 

Little by little Edna built fewer castles in the 
air; but she had learned that art requires a 
great deal of honest toil in order to connect it 
with success and with the dollars which, after 
all, are a pretty accurate if rough gauge of 


merit. Signora Defeo helped her to many 
useful conclusions, for Netty had an assorted 
lot of international commonsense, the result 


of varied experiences. She was a busy crea- 


ture; she coached some of the puplis of the 
famous Inaster; she was aiso a chorus singer 
in the theaters. Indeed, the signora’s lot 
was nota splendid one; but she was quite 
content and happy, and very fond of her hus- 
band, who to Edna appeared a_ short, stout, 


ordinary sort of man. He was a native of the 
Abruzzi. It was to Edna’s dissappointment 
that, in answer to her questions, he had very lit- 
tle to say of the wild scenery, and the legends 
of knights and of bandits which formed her 
idea of his country. Instead, he never wear- 
ied of telling what afarm his father had, good 
soul, where were raised swine and 
enough to afford a dish for every Sunday in 
the year. 

To the girl from Maine it daw- 
dling waste of time when Netty spent the fore- 
noon in her ten-by-twelve kitchen, 
unknown messes in funny little copper sauce- 
pans ona small stove made like a table pierced 


cabbages 


seemed a 


stirring 


with round holes. Edna mentally com- 
pared this with the spacious room with its 
wooden floor painted yellow, the imposing 


black front of the range, the rapid and unelab- 
orate methods by which Aunt Martha turned 
out squads of pies and crocks full of dough- 
nuts. But while Netty cooked, she sewed her 
stage dresses, or the garments of private life, 
and also studied her parts, running now and 
then into the small salon to touch a note on 
the pianoforte. She sang with much dramatic 
effect which she explained to Edna as a sort 
of imitation talent, the result of constantly 
being in an atmosphere of music and acting. 
Edna hoped that she too might gain 
ling of this; it was not long before 
so: and then it became evident that was 
not devoid of sentiment, only her heart had 
remained dormant in the life of her northern 
village, like a bear wintering in a hollow 
pine. And young now, have ali 
their troubles before them. 

It chanced that a star of the operatic firm- 
anent®came to shine for a season at La Scala. 
This artist had quarreled with the compri- 
maria, so that it was necessary to dismiss the 
subordinate and engage another soprano to fill 
the place during the rest of the time of the 
carnival, afew weeks. The manager applied to 
the famous master for one of his pupils, who 
above all must be amiable. Edna Lorrimore 
was recommended as a robust soprano, always 
ready to do her best. ‘‘Also her red hair 
will please; it is bizarre but magnificent,’’ 
concluded the teacher. 

The manager heard Edna sing, was satisfied 
and engaged her at a moderate salary. So in 
haste she prepared for the tour. Then all at 
once Netty became didactic and addressed 
Edna upon the need of discreet behavior: 

‘*No girl ought ever to think of coming 
here,’’ declared Netty, ‘‘to study singing, un- 


some- 
did 


1 
sine 


she 


bears, we 
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less she can have her mother near her every 
iinute to preserve the proprieties and leave 
no occasion for talk—or else a friend like your 





old Netty, who ‘knows it long,’ as they say 
here. And then the girl must keep ‘a cold 
level head herself.’’ 

But Edna, after a fortnight with the opera 
troupe, had nothing to complain of. The 
Inanager was a serious man past middle age, 
who kept an eye on his company and  dis- 
tinctly discouraged misbehavior. The prima 
donna was a famous coquette and drew off 
from the other women, like a lightning rod, 


the attentions of the Johnnies, indigenous and 
foreign, who came behind the scenes. She 
would not have tolerated a second soprano 
less sedate than the good Edna, who sat re- 
served and silent when she was not on the 
stage. Those dandies, the supercilious Eng- 
lish tourists, the naively conceited Italians, 
the cynical Frenchmen, did not interest Edna, 
nor were they attracted by her. ‘‘Sheis sav- 
uge,’’ the Latins decided; ‘‘A Yankee, you 
know, ’’drawled the Britons. And they left 
her in peace. 

Edna came to have a genuine esteem for the 
manager, Signor Castellini. She was impress- 
ed by his great experience of the stage, which 
to her was the whole world. She approved 
his firm ways with silly chorus girls, the 
justice of his decisions between jealous and 
quarrelsome artists, his good humor when a 
rehearsal went ill, or the house was half 
paper. 

One day they were rehearsing Manon  Les- 
caut, and Edna had just finished leading the 
madrigal for female voices. As she took her 


seat again, the first tenor, who was near, 
whispered to her who knows what. Witha 


strong gesture she rose and fled, crimson and 
blinded with anger. At the wings she ran 


plump into the rotund chest of the manager, 
who as soon as he had recovered his wind, 
asked her what was the matter. Edna, pant- 
ing with fright and fury, indicated to him 


the tenor, who stood amazed on the opposite 
side of the stage. A red patch, about the 


size of the hand of a well-conditioned Maine 
girl, showed upon his left cheek. 
‘Per Bacco!’’ observed the manager. 


Then in his own particular brand of pigeon 


English he went on to say: ‘‘I have under- 
stood. It not needs that you tell me, signor- 
ina. That simpleton, I will put judgment 


into him. Think no more at him, my daugh- 
ter.’’ He crossed the stage, exhorted the 
tenor, and then returned to her. 

‘*T bear the es-cuses of him who has 
ed you, signorina. He would come 
but he feared—’’ 

‘He would better not speak to me again the 
longest day he lives, I hate him:’’ sobbed 
Edna. 

‘‘Surely. You are right. Only when we 
think how many young ladies are not as you, 


offend- 
himseli, 


so strong of mind—he has met too many 
such. Rather, listen at me, signorina. I 
beg you do the greatest honor to marry me. 


It is too true, Iam not young, I am not 
beautiful, I cannot, alas, offer to you a grand 
passion, but rather the affection, tranquil and 
sweet, of a father. I also confess—for the 
Americans are a positive people—that I at- 
tend great things of your future, which I 
would wish to undertake. I promise to you 


every care, a tenderness paternal, a grand 
debut at the San Carlo of Napoli, fame, big 
money! Also for me, you see it shall be a 
spe-coo-lation! What do you say to it, my 


dear young lady?’’ 


Edna’s tears were quite dried by this aston- 


ishing speech. ‘‘You are very kind,’’ she 
said. ‘You are trying to restore my _ self-re- 


spect.’ 

‘‘By nothing. You have 
ed, you have in it no fault. No, no, I speak 
only the truth. A truth not too flattering, 
but very sincere. Do not say no; a fine yes 
shall be for the good of us both.’’ 

The worthy manager looked so honest, so 
inspired by kindness and commonsense, that 
Edna was half inclined to promise to becoiae 
his wife. With him she would be safe from 
hideous annoyances; a brilliant career, guid- 
ed by his steady hand, allured her ambition 
‘*T had not told you,’’ she stammered, ‘1.11 
the master has said that I am prepared to 
accept an engagement that is offered to me by 


not to be asham- 
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an agentin New York. I thank you very 
much for your kindness, Signor Castellini. 
But if you please, I will wait to answer you 
until after the debut in America. They have 
promised that I shall be heard at least once 
in a leading part. In Italy I have sung only 
in provincial theaters; if I can succeed in 
New York, then at least I should feel as if 
your goodness and confidence were justified.”’ 

**As you will, my brave child. Only not 
forget to respond at what I pray of you.”’ 

They shook hands. The tenor, across the 
stage, turned his eyes toward his friend, the 
director of the ballet, and shrugged his 
shoulders, laughing ostentatiously. 

* * * 

As the Werra steamed into New York har- 
bor, Edna Lorrimore, standing on the deck, 
felt an unaccustomed twinge of loneliness. 
She was returning after two years of absence 
to her native country, and there would be no 
one to welcome her home. Aunt Martha had 
died some months before; Mr Rogers was 
gone to live with a married daughterin Iowa. 
Edna had not cared to maintain any corre- 
spondence with her young friendsin Mill- 
bridge. As she thought of all this, for a mo- 
ment she felt forlorn; then she braced up and 
proudly accepted music as her sole and suffi- 
cient companion. Itis true that she had yet to 
reply to the proffer of Signor Castellini, but 
that, in any case, would be an alliance of 
which her art would have no need to be jeal- 
ous. 

Mr Blair had secured for Edna a place ina 
respectable boarding-house; she had not been 
there 24 hours when his card was brought to 
her. He was come to ask if she could appear 
at short notice, that same evening, as Brunn- 
hilde in the Goetterdaemmerung. The great 
prima donna who was to sing thetpart was pos- 
sessed by a whole legion of petty supersti- 
tions; it had chanced that morning that her 
maid had put on her left stocking before the 
right; this she declared to be an omen of evil, 
and immediately sent word to the manager 
that she was indisposed and unable to per- 
form that evening. He at once waited upon 
her, coaxed, reasoned with her, derided her 
fears; but she absolutely refused to sing, and 
there was no persuading her. Her tragic 
speech and imposing gestures gave to the un- 
lucky affair of the stocking the proportions of 
a real catastrophe. Therefore if Miss Lorri- 
more had studied the part of Brunnhilde, 
which she admitted, here was her opportu- 
nity. Otherwise her debut, as previously ar- 
ranged, would take place several weeks later. 
If she would kindly act as understudy,it would 
greatly oblige the management, who had 
sent Blair to make the request. Edna, with 
a certain exaltation, promised to do her best, 
although she was half afraid to attempt so 
grandiose a part. There was not time fora 
full rehearsal; but Edna went to the theater, 
sang over some of the most critical passages 
of the music, and learned the entrances and 
the exits. The stage director and the artists 
promised to stand by and help her all that 
they could. Edna felt within herself the 
vague capabilities of one who in a dream un- 
dertakes a great deed. 

But the prima donna was not the only per- 
former who was indisposed that day. When 
the property man went round to a neighbor- 
ing livery stable to order that his trained 
horse, Johnny, be brought to the theater at 
8.15 sharp, the hostler shook his head. 

‘‘No sir, that can’t be done. Your 
has got the grip, like folks. Now I don’t 
aim to scare you about him. He ain’ta real 
sick horse, no more than he is a well horse. 
But he’s got it lively. I don’t know what 
tune he has to go on the stage to, but what- 
ever it is, his coughs and sneezes won’t 
sound well with it, poor fellow.’’ 

And on inspection the horse was seen to 
be so shivery and depressed that there was 
nothing for it but to leave him to the comforts 
of double blankets and a warm bran mash. 
‘*Pact is, the madam has hoodooed the whole 
outfit with her fool nonsense,’’ remarked 
the property man. ‘‘The new prima donna 
will have to walk into the fire, for she can’t 
have anything to ride on.’’ 

‘*What’s that about fire? Makes me think, 
there’s a horse here that belongs to the fire 
department that perhaps you could borrow 


horse 
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for thisevening. You know they are repair- 
ing the district stable, and some of the horses 
board with us just now. Well, this one 
is a gray, looks something like Johnny, 
only much bigger and handsomer. He is as 
kind as a kitten, and one of the firemen was 
telling me how that horse will stand in 
his tracks with the sparks falling all around 
him. I’ll ask them about it, if you say so; 
I guess it can be arranged all right.’’ 

So, not to make a vain and diaphanous 
mystery of the affair, it happened that the 
Maine horse and the Maine girl were to ap- 
pear in grand opera together, for their debut. 
Also Robert Morgan would be there, in the 
audience; the dramatic critic had invited 
him. 

The curtain had risen upon the first scene 
of the Gotterdaemmerung. Edna stood in the 
wings, wearing the heroic costume of the 
Valkyr. She was cold, she trembled slightly. 
She did not feel herself any longer Edna Lor- 
rimore, she had not yet begun to be Brunn- 
hilde. The great waves of the sound of the 
orchestra swept over her, drowning her ina 
flood of strange and disturbing harmonies. 
She could not move; her sight was confused 
by the glare of the stage fires; her breathing 
was oppressed asin a nightmare. ‘*Our cue, 
Miss Lorrimore,’’ said the tenor. Something 
like a leather thong was thrust into her left 
hand, the tenor grasped her by the right and 
dragged her forward. There was a _ burst of 
applause as the new singer came, tall and 
stately, with ruddy hair streaming from un- 
der the blue steel helmet. Behind her burn- 
ed and flickered the circle of the magic flames. 

Edna felt a tug at her left hand; she turned 
and saw Victor, the dear, beautiful gray horse, 
who, at sight of herillumined by the fires, 
was moved by some memory of the Maine 
pasture and its burning brush heaps. He 
flung up his head and gave his superb cry, 
that rang louder than the music of the orches- 
tra, whose leader let fall his baton, to hear 
that great chromatic scale. The audience was 
delighted; here, at the very outset of a Wag- 
ner opera, was something that they could 
understand. Bravo! Encore! And the good 
gray, for his own reasons, lifted again his 
head and repeated his mighty shout of joy. 

A gust of strong emotion overcame Edna; 
with one rending sob, she threw her arms 
around the neck of the horse, while her head 
was veiled by his silver-white mane. 

**Courage,’” admonished the tenor. The 
whole theater was in an uproar of applause, 
which allowed to Edna time to recover herself; 
when the orchestra gave her cue, she was 
ready to sing. Her own voice sounded to her 
asifit belonged to another person; yet she 
was conscious of dving her best. Although 
carried beyond herself by the great forces of 
the drama and the music, she could observe 
trivial details: the tenor wore a ring set 
with a cat’s eye; the colt was grown to a full- 
muscled horse; down in the parquette a re- 
porter turned the white pages of his notebook. 
And sitting beside that reporter she saw 
Robert Morgan. Some poignantly tender 
modulation of the wood-wind seemed to say to 
Edna, ‘‘Do you care nothing for your friends, 
for the beautiful, kind horse?’’ She went on 
with her part; the business was to place the 
bridle of the gray in the hand of the tenor. 
Edna’s voice had tears in it as she sang: 
**Thou shalt take the horse; then keep him well, 

he’ll heed thy word. 
O give to him often Brunnhilde’s greeting.”’ 

For, by a powerful revival of impressions, 
she too was again in the Aroostook pasture, 
in front of the fire-circle of the underbrush. 
She was not the demi-goddess who was ex- 
changing for a magic ring her heavenly steed, 
but the village girl who sold her horse in or- 
der to learn to sing. And there before her sat 
the man who had once loved that girl, but 
who would not be the husband of the prima 
donna. Edna stroked the neck of Victor; the 
satiny warmth was dear to her hand. Her 
heart told her that she loved her horse, that 
she would have loved her husband. And 
**T do love Robert Morgan,’’ she answered to 
that throb. ‘‘He no longer cares for me. 
But I will not marry Signor Castellini. I 
have sold my horse and my happiness fora 
career, but at least I have the right to follow 
it alone.’’ In one sad moment Edna resigned 


herself; then she took her part in the daa” 
with the tenor. 

To behold Edna, Robert Morgan could not 
believe his own eyes. The critic remarked 
his emotion. ‘‘Do you know the singer, 
Bob?’’ 

‘Do I know her? I should say! Why, that 
is Miss Lorrimore, an old schoolmate of mine, 
down east.’’ 

During the two years since he had parted 
from Edna, Robert had been so occupied with 
his work that he thought of her only now and 
then. His memories of her were affectionate, 
but he supposed that their ways were definite- 
ly parted, therefore it was no use to regret too 
much what might have been. But when he 
suddenly saw her, holding Victor by the bri- 
dle, all his love for her returned in full force, 
Victor’s neigh had sounded for him, too, the 
reveille of the heart. He resolved to go to 
find Edna after the performance; not sooner, 
for he would not break the spell which made 
her one with Brunnhilde. But how came it 
that Edna and the gray were there on the 
stage together? It did not seem real. 

Of that evening, indeed, neither of the loy- 
ers could have given a clear account. But 
one may be assured, from the critique in the 
next morning’s paper, that the debut was 
a great success. Robert and his colleague 
went behind the scenes as soon as the curtain 
fell upon the last leap of the Valkyr and her 
horse into the flames of Siegfried’s pyre. 

When Robert found Edna, she was leading 
the gray off the stage. In that moment, the 
time of their parting shrivelled and was con- 
sumed in one quick flame of joy. ‘‘See, Rob- 
ert, here is Victor!’’ was all that Edna said. 
But her large eyes were full of appeals, ques- 
tions, assurances. They, not any speech of 
hers, rebelled against the reserves of the 
modest Maine girl, and confessed that love 
is greater than art. This time, Robert did 
not neglect the occasion to ask if he might es- 
cort Edna home. 

One isn’t paid to tell what he said and what 
she said during that walk through the bril- 
liant midnight streets of the city. But the next 
day, in the newspaper office, Robert clipped 
out long strips of advertisements of apart- 
ments to rent; and fora week after, he and 
Edna went up and down on elevated trains, 
on surface cars, on foot, a house-hunting. 
The small flat which they chose had the ad- 
vantage of neighborhood to a certain district 
fire-engine house, so Victor receives daily 
visits from Mr and Mrs Morgan, not unre- 
joiced by an apple or some bits of sugar. 
Usually he greets his friends with a soft 
whinny or a few notes; but now and then he 
lifts his head nobly and sends forth his great 
chromatic scale of two complete octaves, his 
fire music of the Maine pasture and of the 
metropolitan stage. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 
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, “Dna RK Five towns and _ the 
states they are in. 

“© 
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A Poet’s Property.—The estate of Eugene 
Field, the poet, is valued at $25,000, all in 
personal property. Besides this there is the 
poet’s home, valued at $10,000, to $20,000 
which he had conveyed to his wife some 
time before his death. 




















The Genius of Grant. 





General Grant was a genius of the rarest 
type. He was the son of atannerin a little 
town in Ohio, where his boyhood was passed 
at one of the common schools, working at 
night on the few acres of ground that his 
father farmed, or in the tannery, labor he de- 
tested. At 17 he went to West Point, but there 
he did not distinguish himself or give the 
slightest token of the great soldier he was to 
become; indeed, the record left there of Ulys- 
ses Grant was that of a careless, dilatory lad, 
with shoestrings generally untied, who was 
invariably late for drill. In 1844 he graduat- 
ed, and two years later served in the Mexi- 
can war, fighting on his 24th birthday in the 
battle of Palo Alto, which was his first ex- 
perience of actual war. Next year, still a 
lieutenant under General Scott, he spent sev- 
eral months in the vicinity of the Mexican 
capital, taking his first lesson in strategy 
under the tuition of a great master. When he 
was 52 he and his wife went to live on a little 
farm near St Louis, where he distinguished 
himself as an exceedingly poor farmer. He 
clerked in a country store, where his enter- 
taining discussion of current events attracted 
loungers, if not customers. He was for a time 
in the leather business at Galena, IIl. 

His talents lay dormant, as it were, until 
the civil war broke out, and then, although 
he offered his services to the government, his 
offer was unrecognized. But he did not re- 
main idle. He drilled a company of volun- 





PARTRIDGE’S STATUE OF GRANT. 


teers and took it to the capital of Illinois, 
where the governor gave him a regiment. 
Six weeks later he was appointed a brigadier- 
general, and was placed in command at the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
His later career has been told a thousand 
times. His first victory was when, without 
orders or suggestions from any superior, he 
seized Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennes- 
see. Then followed Fort Donelson, Shiloh 
and Vicksburg, until his 47th birthday, when 
the tanner’s son became president of the 
United States. Then came his triumphal tour 
abroad, when he was the guest of every sov- 
ereign in Europe. The mistake of his life was 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


when he entered Wall street. After two short 
years there he was a bankrupt, despoiled of 
his fortune, dying by inches of an incurable 
disease. There his bravery came to the front 
again with even greater endurance than when 
he was facing the enemy, and all the world 
remember the last few months of the dying 
soldier, gasping for breath while he strug- 
gled to indite his memoirs, his first and last 
literary work, written to redeem his name 
from the blot of bankruptcy. Yet the result 
was a book of excellence and vigor unantici- 
pated, the last token that Ulysses 8S. Grant 
was a man of the rarest genius. 

On April 27, 1896, an equestrian monument 
of Grant the sculptor Partridge will be unveil- 
ed at Brooklyn, N Y, a picture of which is 
given herewith. April 27 is Grant’s birthday. 





Opportunities for Young Men. 


~nquiries have been received from several 
boys and young men concerning the positions 
in the United States patent office described in 
these columns, and also other places under 
the civil service rules. Those desiring to try 
for positions in the patent office and other 
branches of the national government, should 
write to the United States civil service com- 
missioners, Washington, D C, and notice will 
be sent them of the nearest city and the time 
at which the examination may be taken, and 
any other information wanted. Eaminations 
for positions in the state and national govern- 
ments are held in all the large cities at stated 
intervals. Young men desiring state posi- 
tions should write to the civil service com- 
missioners at the state capitol, and applica- 
tion blanks and all desired information will 
be promptly forwarded. 





A Farmer’s Son. 





The farmers of the United States have 
bright, comely daughters, as our series of por- 
traits has 
demonstr a t- es ¥ 
ed, and they 
have like- 
wise some 
equally wide- 
awake and 
capable sons. 
The accom 
panying pic- 
ture is an 
excellent 
likeness of a 
boy who was 
born and 
bred on a 
farm not a 
hundred 
miles from 
the Atlantic 
ocean, who 
is a great 
help to his father and the comfort and pride 
of his mother; a boy who is thoroughly in- 
terested in farming, and bids fair to become 
one of the substantial men of his town and 
district. 














Siang aaa 

Faith Did the Rest.—A down-east Yankee 
borrowed a neighbor’s battery for treatment 
of his rheumatism. After he had been cured 
by application of the battery, he discovered 
that he had never turned on the current once. 
He had simply taken hold of the handles and 
faith did the fest. 

Candief Flowers.--Miss Bessie Marsh of 
South Pasadena, Cal, has studied the French 
method of making candied flowers, and is said 
to have a market for all she can make at $2.50 
per pound. 





To Break Up a Cold on the lungs, simply in- 
hale the smoke from the stramonium leaves. 
This relaxes the lung tissues and promotes a 
sweating process of the lungs, so to speak, 
which makes expectoration easy, and in a 
short time frees the breathing. The seat of 
the difficulty is immediately reached by this 
means. I have tried it many times and have 
not had a single failure. The eyes should be 
kept closed from the smoke, otherwise it may 
make them sore.—[O. W. 
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The Practical Farmer. 
CHARLES H. DOING. 
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Clear above the eastern hilltops 
The morning sun appears; 
The lawn is bright with dew-drops, 
The past night’s grateful tears. 
The splendor of the early dawn 
Is shed o’er field and tree; 
And in the clover meadow 
There’s work for ycu and me. 


So Robin, bring your horses out 
And hook them to the plow: 
Let your clear whistle, song and shout, 
Wake all the echoes now; 
The morning is the time for work, 
And cheerily we’ll go 
To meet the duties of the day, 
To plow and plant and sow. 


See that the harness fits your team; 
Let every strap and trace 

Fulfill the harnessmaker’s scheme, 
Each pad and line in place; 

The singletrees adjusted mght, 
Make each horse do his part; 

For the sum of your day’s labor 
Depends on how you start. 


Then your plow should cut its furrow, 
And turn it clean and true; 
Let not the colter burrow 
In every knoll cut through; 
A light hand on the handle, 
Firm when you make the turn,— 
Your work will be no scandal, 
The plowman’s meed you’ll earn. 


The rich luxuriant clover, 
Just springing into bloom, 
The mold-board turning over 
Makes fat the sandy loam. 
The furrow’s store of plant food, 
Will make the valley smile; 
And Nature thus assisted should 
Heap high the harvest pile. 


ec 
The Vital Spot of every artist’s art is some- 
thing he can teach no man, and no man him, 
because that is the artist himself.—[George 
W. Cable. 


Impressive Figures.—The record of embez 
zlements in the United States last year re 
vealed losses of $10,000,000 compared with 
$25,000,000 in 1894 and $19,000,000 in 1893. 


Sometimes white spots get on your furni- 
ture and nothing seems to touch them. Try 
a mixture of two parts crude oil and one of 
turpentine. This with a bit of hard rubbing 
will make them disappear like magic. 





To Clean Gold Chains.— Put the chain into a 
small glass bottle with warm water and a 
little camphorated chalk. Scrape in some 
good soap, cork the bottle and shake it for a 
minute or two violently. The friction against 
the glass polishes the gold, and the soap and 
chalk extract every particle of grease and dirt 
from the interstices of a chain of the most 
intricate pattern. On takingit out of the 
bottle rinse it in clear cold water, wipe it dry, 
and when the dampness has all evaporated, its 
brightness will surprise you.—{Jennie M. 
Jones. 
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THE FARMER'S HOME. 


A Modern, Inexpensive Cottage. 


A young couple about to begin housekeeping 
will cast admiring eyes on this pretty little 
home, designed especially for our readers. 
[It can be built for $1000 or less. according to 
interior finish, and is as tasteful and modern 
in style as anybody could wish. It would 
serve for a farm dwelling or for a suburban 
home. The reader will not overlook the am- 
ple bay window, in which the housewife can 
sit, or which she can fill with plants; nor 
the porch, which is covered, steps and all, 
by the roof.. From the hall one can enter any 
of the downstairs rooms without passing 
through another room. There is a good 
kitchen and a generous pantry, and upstairs 
are closets in abundance. If desired the 
chambers could be further lighted up by dor- 
mer windows inthe roof. The first story 
should be 8 ft 6 in high, and the second story 
8 ft. 


The Cellars of Farm Houses. 
We De 


An ideal cellar is one at least 65 feet deep, 
dry and cool, and perfectly free from any hint 
of impurities or decaying vegetable matter. 
How many farm cellars reach this ideal? But 
few, I fear. Many cellars are wet. This can 
readily be remedied by laying a tile drain just 
under the inner edge of the cellar wall, lead- 
ing this drain around the wall into’ the 
regular cellar drain. Bed the tiles just deep 
enough to be sure of getting a proper fall to 
the outlet drain, and cover the tiles with 
gravel. Every bit of water that soaks in 




















PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


through orunder the cellar wall must fall into 
this drain and be conducted away. The cel- 
lar will then be dry and much danger of sick- 
ness be obviated, while fruit and vegetables 
will keep much better in the absence of ex- 
cessive moisture. To control the temperature 
of a cellar have outside cellar windows of 
muslin and inside windows of glass, hinged 
to open. The inlet of cool air can thus be 
regulated by the inside window, while the 
cloth keeps out snow, and small animals. 
The bottoms of all cellars ought to be cement- 
ed if this can possibly be afforded. The ex- 
pense is small if one does the work himself, 
for in this way, and in this way only, can 
they be kept perfectly clean. When vegeta- 
bles are carried into a dirt-bottomed cellar, 
soil and fibrous roots are broken off and_ be- 
come mixed with the soil of the cellar, to de- 
cay there unnoticed. With a cement floor all 
dirt can be seen and swept up. With a ce- 
ment floor and whitewashed walls a cellar 
becomes a very cheerful and inviting place 
indeed. ‘Cellars must be well aired and light- 
ed. At the best, cellars will be inclined to 
darkness. This with warmth and moisture 
afford just the conditions for the growth of 
germs of mold, and of other growths more 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
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A PRETTY HOME FOR A YOUNG COUPLE. 











harmful. Have the windows as large as pos- 
sible, and have them on opposite sides, so 
that a current of air can be had directly 
through the cellar. Thousands of cases of 
disease can be traced directly to improper con- 
ditions in farmhouse cellars. lt is criminal 
carelessness to allow such conditions to exist 
as are to be found beneath many farmers’ 
families. It isn’t fair to ascribe sickness to a 
dispensation of Povidence, when one has 
neglected to keep his premises sweet and 
clean. Make the cellar right before sickness 
colues. 
ee 


Let in the Sunshine. 
LILLIAN MAYNE. 


If, in your locality, the prevailing wind is 
from the west, build your house upon the 
west side of the street, so that the dust from 
the road may not blow into your house every 
time a wagon passes. Of course this point is to 
be observed only if you build near the street. 

Then plan to catch every sunbeam. With 
your house facing the east, your front rooms 
will get the morning sun, and the south side of 
your house will have a_ beautful sunny ex- 
posure. Contrive to have your living rooms 
here, and your hall on the north side. I find 
that in my vicinity the regulation house built 
50 years ago has the hall almost invariably on 
the south, while the front room is on the 
north. But, a house built only two years ago 
attracted my attention the other day and sug- 
gested this article. It is not an expensive 
house, having been built by people of moder- 
ate means, but to my mind it could have been 
made much more desirable and comfortable 
without any more expense. The situation is 
charming, on elevated land, on the west side 
of the street and at quite a distance from 
neighbors. The southern exposure would 
have meant health and cheerfulness to me, 
but, alas! tothe builder, there could never 
have been any such suggestion. On the south 
side of the main house, where I should have 
had not less than six windows, there are just 
two, one in each story. The hall is on that 
side, and a sinall room containing the one 
window, while the two parlofs, or the parlor 
and dining room, are on the north side, sim- 
ply because that side is toward the village. 
Every time I pass that house [ find myself 
pitying the inmates, who lose all the blessed 
sunlight that is shining upon those southern 
clapboards, then I come home to my own 
bright rooms and revel in the sunbeams. 
Houses built a few miles from here 200 years 
ago (there are some still standing) invariably 
face the south, whether built on a road that 
runs north and south or one that runs eastand 
west. Not long ago [ passed one having the 
kitchen toward the road. These houses are 
double, with a long roof sloping from the 
two-storied front to the one-storied back. Our 
ancestors who occupied these houses seem to 


have builded better than some of their de- 
scendants, as the most of their living rooms, 
unless they lived in the kitchen, were on the 
south side. 

A veranda is 
would not have a 


almost a necessity, but I 
broad, covered one, all 
around the house. That arrangement is ideal 
for summer cottages, but not for those to be 
occupied all the year. Instead, I would have 
adjustable awnings for windows, and if the 
veranda roofs threatened to darken my sitting 




















PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


room in winter, I would have an awning for 
that also. Blinds are also a necessity, but 
they are too often kept tightly closed. Many 
people fall into the habitof keeping their 
blinds closed from the desire to be screened 
from the notice of passers-by. Open your 
blinds and protect yourselves from the pass- 
ing gaze by sash curtain or screens. Another 
reason for closing the blinds seems to be 
the fear of sunning the carpets. The carpets 
might better fade than the health and happi- 
ness of your family. Take up the carpets and 
have the floors bare or covered with matting, 
with here and there a rug, that may easily be 
removed from the rays of the sun and often 
shaken free from germs. 

I wish I could impress upon every builder 
the importance of setting every possible trap 
to catch a sunbeam. 


Feminine Dentists.—Chicago has 15 women 
dentists and there are others in various parts 
of the country. This peculiarly nervous and 
delicate work seems to be especially adapted 
to women. 


Polish.—Nothing can. compare with rotten 
stone and oil as a polish for brasses, etc. 
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“Almost Like a Mother.” 


EMMA C. DOWD. 

When the little baby chicken, left motherless that 
morn. 

Was placed in bed of cotton, he treated it with 
seorn; 

He peeped and peeped so loudly that when he 
had been fed, 

The basket and the chicken were banished to the 
shed. 

The cries grew fainter, fainter, till not a sound 
was heard; 

“An, sure, he’s gon’ to shlape, mum! Bridget, 
the cook, averred. 

But when at noon we sought him, no traee of 
him we found, 

Only an empty basket with the cotton seattered 
round, 


We hunted through the wood-shed, we searched 


the kitchen, too, 

When little Grace came, running, to tell us some- 
thing new: 

“I've dot him in the parlor!’ ‘The parlor!’ 


echoed we. 
' 


s jus’ as happy! Jus’ folks tum 


‘Ks, an’ he’ you 


an’ see 


We hastene a as she led us, the stairway to ascend, 


Our household in procession, with Towser at the 
end; 

There, in the parlor corner was the cutest sight in 
town 

The dainty parlor duster, as soft as cider-down, 

With chick among its feathers, the pieture of con- 
tent; 

“It’s almos’ like a muvver!’’ cried Grace in mer 
iment. 





Dream Not Time Away. 


EMMA L. HAUCK. 


nee PETITE, PRETTY girl 
is lounging in an easy 
chair in the bright 
ner of a pleasant room. 


eor- 


lier hands are idly 
folded in her lap and 
her eyes are looking 
over the work table 


(with its pile of mend- 














ing that justifies the 
name), out through the window, apparently 
at the green fiele * in the distance. And yet, 
the eyes have in them a look as if not seeing 
real things. as if—as if the girl be day-dream- 
ing. Gradually the afternoon sun wends its 


Way to the western border land, and just as 


it is spreading its rays of red and gold, pre- 
paratory to dropping over the edge of the 
earth’s horizon, and the shadows are gather- 
ing in the room, a veice calls up to the mo- 
tionless figure: ‘‘ Janet. Janet, it is *’most tea- 


tne: will and set 

‘Tea-time!’’ 
prised tone; 
all darned 
able to get re 
ing. Shall i 

And there 
cme Nights, 
prs mn ble 


very iinmeuiiaiataa captures our 


you come the table?’’ 
says Janet to herself in a 
and the stockings not 
yet! Dear me, I shall 
ady for the sociable this 
have time for anything?”’ 

comes to my mind a story in the 
whose pages contain so many 
into tales 
fancy. It is 


sur- 
‘tea-time! 
never be 
even- 


ever 


lessons woven whose 


of a vender of glassware who used to sit day 
by day on the street curbing, with his goods 
displayed around him. He took little notice 
of the passers-by, who would sometimes pause 


and gaze at a tempting Cupid or dainty vase 


but who would usually pass on for lack of en- 


, 


couragement from the vender, whose thoughts 
and wits were woolgathering when they 
should have been bread earning. Heres he 
would sit in the land of dreams, building his 
castles that rose far up into the azure sky; 
seeing himself a prince, leading a fairy prin- 


cess, daughter of the richest of kings, to @ 
golden altar, where wealth and power and 
love awaited him in all abundance. Even 
the pangs of cruel hunger scarce brought him 


back to stern reality—indeed, only long 
enough for him to eat his dinner of scanty 
crusts. Ah, it was a most beautiful dream, 


fairer even than dreams are wont to be. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


It was on a day when the sun shone more 
brilliantly than usual that the dream took 


more golden tints and hues, 
der from a prince into a king, actually a king. 
““A king! A king!’’ he repeated to himself, 
again and again, and it seemed as if even the 


making the ven- 


crowds on the street were taking up his re- 
frain: ‘‘Here comes the king! Hail to the 
king! Long live the king!’’—when, clap, 
crash, clatter, and, so the story tells, the real 


king passed by, followed by the mass of peo- 


ple, whe carried vender, glassware and all 
before them, a wreck. Ah, it was a bitter 
awakening, from a dream of plenty and a 


golden altar of love and power to the painful 
reality of penury and an altar of 

Thus it is with those who place no value on 
time; they only notice its flight by the oppor- 
tunities lost forever, and the duties left un- 
done. Shakespeare says: 


repentance. 


‘*Make use of time; let not advantage slip; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 
Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prime 
tot and consume themselves in little time.’’ 

Oh, my dear girls, dream your beautiful 


dreams, if you must—and I say not one word 
against them—but do not, do not dream the 
time away that belongs righttully to some 


duty. No dream, however beautiful, can ever 


compensate for the loss of even one tiny op- 
portunity. Do to-day, this minute even, what 
you feel is part of your assigned duty; the 
things may seem petty, trifling, of no ac- 
count, and yet, they make up a part of your 
life. If you refuse your work, it must either 


go undone, or some one else, perhaps already 
burdened to fullest capacity, must take up 
your part of the load of life, and carry it also; 
and you, well, you thoughtlessly, carelessly, 
or mayhap wilfully allow them to do it. 
There is aduty for every minute of time. 
That duty may be darning stockings or it may 


be enjoying yourself at a sociable; it may be 
working one minute and playing the next 
You do not need toe told what your duty of 
the hour is, you know it already even though 
you may pretend that you do not. You know 
it, even though you may shirk it. 

How can we expect, if we fail in the little 
things, that we shall be trusted with great 


ones? We shall not, for we shall be 
‘*Still on it creeps, 


Each little moment at 


unworthy. 


another's heels, 


Till hours, days, years and ages are made up 
Of such small parts as these, and men look back, 
Worn and bewildered, wondering how it is.”’ 





Using Odds and Ends. 


WILD CASSIE. 


What is to be done with the fall and winter 


accumulation of boxes, bags and other truck? 
A systematic distribution of articles and a 
planning how best to use them, is perhaps tne 


We 


long 


have begun 
What 
The he 


head work of housecleaning. 

-Ves, been at it one good, 
doing? Utilizing the woolen rags. 
ones have been braided (5-strand) and 
into mats. 


month. 
2aVYV 
sewed 
woolen making into 
pattern so 
that 1 want 


The lighter pieces I am 
a woolen comforter. I like n 
well for using the odds and ends 
to pass it to the sisters. 

Cut strips 9 inches long, no matter how nar- 
row or wide, anywhere from to 4 inches, 
put them fogether so the colors will blend. 
Make each strip 2} yards long. It will take 


five strips of patchwork and four strips ‘of 
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plain for the top. The lining can be plain. 
The patchwork has a Roman scarf appearance 
if you have some bright colors to mix in. 
When the woolens are disposed of, I shall take 
the boxes and closets of magazines and pa- 
pers, look them over, save some to be bound, 
cut some for scrapbooks, and send some 
away where I know they will be read with 
eagerness and passed to their neighbors—for 
all sections of our country are not tlooded 
with good educational reading matter. A 
large per cent of the papers will go into the 
‘‘handy barrel,’’ to be used under carpets, on 
shelves, or for cleaning stoves, tins, lamps, 
ete. I have a scheme, as the children say, 
for some of our surplus papers, which shall be 
teld if it prove a success. After this head 
work partis disposed of, I shall feel the spring 
cleaning half done. 

My pieces of print and gingham, for eotton 
patchwork, will be put away for next winter’s 
evening work; moths will not trouble them. 

EE 


Two New Wheeling Gowns. 


KATE 





KRAEMER. 





The popular bicyele costume for 1896 is, thank 
goodness, the skirt and loose jacket, sweater 
and bloomers having been relegated to the 
wolnan whois trying to make hevsself con- 
spicuous more than attractive. The best bicy- 
cle skirt I have seen this season comes just to 
above the ankles, and it buttons down the en- 
tire center of the front with a wide plait on 
either side, a new device which is highly 
appreciated by every wheelwoman who knows 
the comfort of having plenty of room fer her 
knees. At the back it can be unbuttoned be- 
low the saddle, and is then free, although the 
opening is invisible when the woman is seat- 
ed. Above the top button there is a strap 


which passes between the knees and is at- 
tached to another in front, thus keeping the 
upper portion of the back of the skirt well 


down. lf the wearer prefers a divided skirt, 
the front has simply to be fastened, and each 
side buttons together, forming a _ bifurcated 
garment. You ean hardly tell that it is not 
a skirt entire while on the wheel, and in this 
fashion it hangs perfectly, besides having this 
great advantage, that it cannot blow up. 
With this goes a half-fitting jacket, with a full 
falling to the saddle. Four large 
pearl buttons ornament the front, and a styl- 
ish revers collar leaves the jacket open at the 
neck, displaying a white linen shirt front and 
black satin tie. The sleeves, which are mod- 
erately full, are cut in the leg o’ mutton shape. 

The only other wheeling suit I have seen 
which is as convenient as this, has a full skirt 
plaited on either side, with the fullness held 
in place in front about halfway from the 
waist to the knee by buttons and straps, or 
loops of silk cord. While afoot these are but- 
toned and you have thus a very natty effect. 


basque 


Awheel they are unloosed and you have the 
full width of the skirt for the cycling mo- 
tion. Accompanying this goes a sort of glo- 


rified Norfolk jacket, with the usual three 
plaits fitted so closely to the figure and cury- 
ed so cleverly at the waist that they have none 
of the usual thickness and clumsiness, and 
seem really to be part of the jacket itself. 
Sensible outside jaekets, a turn-down collar 
and a firm belt of the homespun from which 
this suit is made, are the rest of the features 
of this pretty costume. 














If you want a 
limbs, use ag 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Cake Making for Beginners. 


MACADAMS. 


First, we must remember that while few 
rules hold good in all cases, it is generally 
«best to mix the sugar and butter together, 
then add the eggs, that have been thoroughly 
whipped in another bowl, then the cream or 
milk, and finally the flour with the soda or 
baking powder mixed in a portion of it. 
Creaming, as I understand it, is the process 
of stirring ingredients together, such as but- 
ter and sugar, until they are thoroughly 
amalgamated and have the appearance of 
froth or lather. To beat a mixture one draws 
the spoon from the opposite side of the bowl 
toward the left shoulder, repeating again and 
again with a quick over-and-over motion. 
No amount of stirring aerates the mass equal 
to this method, and it should be employed 
almost exclusively throughout the process. 
Sifting the four also aids in this respect. 
To flour currants we first clean them by pick- 
ing over and washing in cool water, laying 
them on a clean cloth to absorb the superflu- 
ous moisture; then dust or sift a little flour 
over, stirring so that all may receive a coat- 
ng of the flour. They mix in the batter 
more evenly, treated thus, and avoid a certain 
doughiness that is quite apt to be perceptible 
around the fruit. It is well to take 
this precaution with all kinds of fruits. 
It is a great deal of trouble to clean 
currants properly. In nearly all cases 
sultana or seedless raisins can be em- 
ployed instead, and aside from other advan- 
tages they are more healthful. 

To seed raisins I pour boiling water over 
them first, partially cooking them, thus obvi- 
ating sticky fingers, then with a sharp knife 
cut into and remove the seeds from each one 
separately. It is rather tedious work, but 
treated thus they are superior to the sulta- 
nas. To separate the yolk from the white of 
an egg, crack the shell as near the middle as 
possible, holding the two sections about a 
quarter of an inch apart. The white will 
escape through between the halves, and the 
yolk will remain in the shell. A cake is 
much whiter by using the whites only, but 
double the number of eggs must be used to 
make up forthe lacking yolk halves. It is 
considered more economical to use the entire 
egg, but there need be no waste, as a nice 
dark cake, a custard pie or plain custard may 
be made with the remaining yolks. It is well 
to have several kinds of flavoring on hand, 
so your cake will never pall on the appetite, 
as that of the most experienced cake maker 
will do sometimes if always flavored with one 
kind of extract. If avery white cake is de- 
sired, lemon is preferable to vanilla or any 
powdered or grated seasoning. Nutmeg is 
a general favorite, but a change is relished 
by all. Yellow butter will color cake consid- 
erably, therefore use lard instead, if extreme 
whiteness is desired. 

Where baking powder is used as the raising 
medium, water or sweet milk must be’employ- 
ed for the wetting, and sour cream, or milk 
with soda or saleratus, and it is almost need- 
less to add that the former is much more ex- 
pensive, therefore if I were a beginner I 
should begin with soda. Use an iron spoon 
if you will, with an earthern mixing bowl, 
but it is imperative that a wooden spoon be 
used when the mixing dish employed is of 
tin. 

The following recipe for doughnuts was 
used successfully by the writer when her el- 
bows were no higher than the table, and it is 
still‘a favorite in her other home far away 
from the one in which the first trial was 
made: Three eggs, lcup of white sugar, 1 
large cup of sour cream, 1 scant teaspoonful 
of soda, a little cinnamon or other flavoring; 
a few currants may be added. Roll out as 
soft as possible, about half an inch thick, cut 
with a cup or cooky cutter for hole in the 
middle, or form small balls or nuts, or cut in 
narrow strips and twist (either way is nice) 
and drop into boiling fat. Lard and tallow 
half and half is better than either one sepa- 
rate. If the grease is hot enough, they should 
rise to the surface by the time you count 12 
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They should be a light brown on the 
underside. Then turn over and avoid pierce- 
ing with the fork. One may be taken out 
and broken to determine when they are cook- 
ed, but this will not be necessary after a little 
experience. After they are an even light 
brown all over, take out quickly, and drain 
in a bread pan, and before they are quite cold 
pack away in a stone jar and cover closely. 
They will keep nice and moist in a moderate 
temperature for 10 days at least. 

One other kind of cake I will mention 
which is very pleasant to both the eye and 
the palate, as well as simple and inexpen- 
sive. Three eggs or the whites of six, cup 
sour milk, 1 cup sour cream, i scant half cup 
of butter or lard, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 tea- 
spoonful flavoring extract; bake quickly in 
four tins. When cool lay up (that is place 
between the layers) with one cup of rich 
sweet cream, flavored, sweetened, and whip- 
ped with an egg beater, until very thick, re- 
serving a generous portion for the top. 
Smooth it around with a knife and it will 
be as beautiful any frosting. The cake 
should be cut before applying the cream on 
top. This mixture baked in one large pan 
miukes a very nice loaf cake. 

‘Tainted’’ butter, stale eggs or over-sour 
milk will not make a first-class cake. Be 
exact in measurements, mix thoroughly, watch 
the oven closely, employ the best ingredients, 
and success will surely crown your efforts. 


or 14. 
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My Sweetheart. 


**She can make a cherry pie 
Quick as a cat can wink her eye; 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother.” 


- ——a—— 


small 
you 
Put 
hot 


Peas on Toast.—Pour a can of sweet 
peas into an open dish an hour before 
wish to cook them, drain and wash. 
them into a saucepan and add enough 
water to barely cover them. Cook until ten- 
der, then add the following: One-fourth cup 
of butter, beaten to a cream with a _ table- 
spoonful of flour, and } teaspoonful salt. Add 
4 cup hot water. Pour the peas and gravy 
over 6 slices of toast arranged on a platter, 
and serve hot. The same quantity of green 
peas may be used in place of the canned 
ones, if they are obtainable. 








“What makes my lamp 
smell so!’’ Wrong chimney, 
probably. ‘Index to chim- 
neys’’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 





glass. 
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HER HAPPY DAY. 


A Charming Story of Medicine 
and Marriage. 


Two Open Letters From a Chicago Girl 
—How ‘Happiness Came to Her, 


Among the tens of thousands of 
women who apply to Mrs. Pinkham for 
advice and are cured, are many who 

wish the facts in 
9 their cases made 
public, but do not 
give permission to 
publish their 
names for reasons 
as obvious as in 
the following, 
and no name igs 
ever published 
without the 
writer’s au- 
thority; this 
is a bond of 
faith which 
Mrs. Pinkham 
has never 
broken 


Chicago, Jan. 
sth, ’gs. 
My Gear aire. 


A friend of 

mine, Mrs. 

—, wants 

me to write 

you, because 

she says: “you 

did her so much good.” 

Iam desperate. Am nine- 

teen years of age, tall, and 

weighed 138 pounds a year ago. I am now 

a mere skeleton. From your little book I 

think my trouble is profuse menstruation. 
My symptoms are * * * * etc. 

Our doctor (my uncle) tells father that I am 
in consumption, and wants to take me to 
Florida. Please help me! Tell me what to do, 
and tell me quickly. Iam engaged to be mar- 
ried in September. Shall I live to see the 
day? *** LUCY E. W. 


Chicago, June 16th, ’g5. 
My dear Mrs. Pinkham:— 

This isa happy day. Iam welland gaining 
weight daily, but shall continue the treatment 
and Vegetable Compound during the summer, 
as you suggest. Uncle knows nothing about 
what you have done for me, because it would 
make things very unpleasant inthe family. I 
would like to give you a testimonial to publish, 
but father would not allowit. * * * * [ 
shall be married in September, and as we go 
to Boston, will call upon you. How can I 
provemy gratitude? * * * * 

LUCY E. W. 


Just such cases as the above leak out 
in women’s circles, and that is why the 
confidence of the women of America is 
bestowed upon Mrs. Pinkham. 

Why are not physicians more candid 
with women when suffering from such 
auments ? 

Women want the truth, and if they 
eannot get it from their doctor, will 
seek it elsewhere. 


BABY CARRIACES “8 


oo to anyone at Wholesale Prices 1.6: 
ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Bu; — 
factory. Save deal-|$18.50 Carriage for oe 
ers’ profits. Large il- m2 2.00 “6 “ $5. 35. 
lustrated catalogue! $5.00 “ “ $2.65, 
free Address CASH BUYERS’ UNI 
164 West Van Buren BUYE B su NION, nL 











MEN: WOMEN 


ught to make A. Portraits in spare hours at 

thal homes by a new copyrighted method. Log 2 learn- 

ing method will be furnished work by me which 
ey hey EA 


Send for 
 FARN $8 TO.Si6 AWEEK. 5 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
The Warm. Weather Fashions. 
Capes were never so pretty and attractive 


as they are this spring, and one of the most 
popular styles is the tailor-made cape of Mel- 


ton cloth here pic- 
tured. The edges 
of both capes and 
the collar are tinish- 
ed with machine 
stitching, and the 
collar is faced with 


dark brown velvet. 
All of the new capes 
are cut reasonably 
full, and more slop- 
ing on the shoul- 
ders, to hang grace- 
fully over the dress 
sleeves, and are 
usually finished 
with a high rolling 
or standing collar. or with a ruche of ribbon. 
This cape can be little dressier by 
lining it with some pretty silk. 





Double 
medium 


No 2),545. 
Sizes small. 
large. 


eape. 
and 


made a 





Mohairs are among the novelties in spring 
dress goods, and this nobby little costume 
is made of tan color- 
ed mohair trimmed 
with satin of a dark- 
er shade. The pret- 
ty bodice is made up 
over a fitted lining 
shaped by the usual 
seams, and the front 
is trimmed with a 
broad box plait 
which tapers becom- 
ingly to the waist 
line. The crush col- 
lar and belt are of 
satin and fasten un- 
der pert bows in the 
back, while the novel 
revers are cut in 
one with the large 
collarette. A full 
straight skirt is sew- Mo SASS. Gitl’s frock 
ed onto the waist, with fancy collar. Sizes 
and this requires for & to 12 years. 
medium size, 45 yvards of 356 inch wide ma- 
terial 

The comfortable looking gown shown here 
may be used for a smoking jacket, a dressing 


gown ora bath robe, ac- 
cording to the material 
selected for its make-up. 
Striped eider-down flan- 


nel is the material used 
in this model, the colors 
being blue and white, 
with a blue silk tassel 
girdle. For a smoking 
jacket a pretty combina- 
tion is of heavy cash- 
mere or velvet, with a 
silk or satin lining. A 
dressing gown may be 
made of dainty figured 
or striped flannelette, 
with a belt of the same 
material, while fora bath 
robe Turkish toweling 
or fancy blanketing 
should be used. 








No 10,221. Man’s Every young g : rl 
house gown. should possess a rainy 

Sizes, 32to 42 inches day coat for spring and 
breast measure. summer wear, and 
this model will be found the most servicea- 
ble and comfortable of outer garment. It is 
copied from a high-priced mackintosh, and 
besides being stylish and pretty, it is easily 


made at home. 
sleeveless cioak. 


The pattern is cut with a long 
fastening the entire length 
of the frontin single breasted style, with but- 
tons and buttonholes. It is simply finished 
up the front and around the bottom with rows 
of stitching. A stylish cape lined with plaid 
silk completes this useful garment. This lit- 
tle lady is wearing a stylish spring costume 
of gray serge trimmed with a handsome shade 


of green velvet. The bodice is cut with a 
full French blouse front, ornamented with 
jacket revers of velvet, edged with narrow 
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IVORY SOA 


99 +4700 PURE 


‘Men should be what they seem, 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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””? and so should 


soaps, but Ivory is the only soap that is 99,44; per 
ent pure. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co., Cin'Th. 





passementerie. A 
erush collar and nar- 
row belt of the velvet 
fasten in the back 
under pretty loops, 
and the bodice closes 
in the center hack. 
The seven-gored 
skirt has its back 
gores box-plaited, 
and it flares prettily 
at the bottom. Any 
of the spring dress 
goods, such as chey- 
iot, henrietta cloth, 
mohair and _ plaids 
ean be used for mak- 
ing this suit. 

No garment is quite 
SO necessary to a Wo- 








No 20,531. Miss’s storm 
man’s wardrobe as a coat. 
pretty, well-fitting Sizes, 12 to 16 years. 
Wrapper or tea gown. For everyday wear 
about the house and kitchen, the garment 
should be untrim- 
med and without 
the collarette, but 
for dress-up occa- 
sions the trim- 
mings of lace and 
velvet ribbon are 
not only very be- 
eolming but in ex- 
cellent taste. This 
pattern requires, 
for medium size, 8 
yards of material 
36 inches wide, 14 
yards of lining, # 
yard of velvet and 
4, yards of ribbon. 
The wrapper is cut 
in princess style, 
mire © ees . the loose front be- 
reba yh pli agtagaian ing arranged over 
No 20,460. Girl’s gored a fitted lining of 
skirt. length. 


Sizes 12 to 16 years 
cashmere, crepon, 
used to de- 
velop a becom- 
ing house 
gown of this 
pattern. 

In ordering 
these patterns, 
be careful to 
give the cor- 
rect bust 
measure and 
number of the 
pattern under 
the illustra- 
tion. Address 
all orders to 
Pattern De- 
partment at 
this office, and 
enclose 10c fo 
each pattern. 
Full directions 
how to cut and 
fit the  gar- 


No 
Sizes 32 to 42 


ure. 


ments, and the number of yards 
required, are sent with each pattern. 


gingham and 





20,439. 


Price 





From h‘* flanne ts. 


lawn can be 








Lady’s wrapper. 
inches bust meas- 
12 cents. 
of material 
Buyers 


will please write the number plainly and give 


their full name and 


address. 


The wrapper 


pattern requires two cents extra for postage. 
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‘Beauty Wall 


need cost no more than ugliness. The 
most beautiful 


WALL PAPERS 


at half what you’d expect they’d cost. 
Samples and book on home decoration FREE, De- 


scribe rooms and state price ¥ want to pay. Paper 
hanger’s outfit complete, $1.00. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








IF SICK AND CURABLE, | CAN HELP YOU, 


Jur Health Adviser’s Leaflet: tell how. Free. BOX 
15% 38, Springfield, Mass. 








A Milk Cabinet. 


W. FRANK GREENLEAF. 





When the milk is kept in the cellar there is 
much time taken in running up and down 
stairs. This hinders the cooking a great deal. 
I have found that at some seasons cream kept 
in the cellar is very difticult to churn, neither 
the luiter 
good when it 
does come. So 
I think a milk 
receptacle up- 
stairs would be 
far better 
Around almost 
any farm will 
be some good 
lumber, or per- 
haps there 
might be some 
unused out- 
building, that 
will answer the 
purpose. What- 
ever be the 
style, shape or 
size, construct 


Is 








the cabinet 
against the 
house, leaving 
a door at the junction. From the outside have 
another door leading into the milk house. All 
around the top have a screen, covered by 
hinged doors, and at the top have a small 
screened ventilator. The doors at the base 


can be raised on the side whence the wind is 
blowing. This method will give the current 
of air so necessary to milk. On the interior, 
a little to one side of the center, have a cen- 
tral revolving beam on which have some 
shelves of the old-fashioned kind. Now on 
the side where a little standing room was left, 
have a shelf for the cream jar,and also a larg- 
er one on which to set the pan and in which 
to strain the milk. With this arrangement, if 
one buys of the milk man, hecan come in 
sunshine orin the mud and slush of winter 
without entering the house, and deposit the 
milk in the ready pans on the shelf. More- 
over, it is the handiest thing in the world for 
the inmates of the house. They have access to 
it by the inside door. 





Hoarseness.—An excellent cure for hoarse- 
ness is to roast a lemon until it is soft all 
through without allowing it to burst, and 
while it is still hot cut a piece from the end 
and fill the lemon with granulated sugar. 
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Farmers’ Daughters—IX. 














FROM THE VALLEY OF THE HUDSON. 
— 


Taik Around the Table. 


Longing.—In this discussion 
about wearing mourning clothes, not much 
prominence has been given to what I think 
is usually the real motive. A widow appear- 
ed daily on our streets in the same _ black, 
brown and gray dresses she formerly wore. 
On expressing my surprise I learned it was 
her husband’s especial request. It reminded 
me of aman who in making arrangements 
for his father’s funeral said he wished every- 
thing done just as his father would have 
thought proper. We all know the loneliness 
when a loved one is laid away and the last 
sad oftice has been performed, and there still 
lingers the wish to do something more. 
{Calla. 

An Inexhaustible Theme.—Eva Gaillard’s 
true spirit of music impressed me so much 
that I wish to say a few words on practically 
the same subject. I believe that the true 
spirit in anything comes from such perfect 
ease and absorption in the subject in which 
we are interested that we are able to impress 
others by our own deep feeling. It is magnet- 
ism. One must lose himself in perfect ease 
and unconsciousness of self and surround- 
ings, in order to touch theinner life and sym- 
pathies of his hearers. Some are born with 
this personal Magnetism in a large degree, and 
they are the ones who become the leaders in 
whatever position in life they are placed. 
The sweetest singers, the finest authors, the 
most eloquent orators, all have this heaven- 
born gift, as you know, with which to touch 
the souls and sway the wills of men. Others 
there are who have this quality in a lesser de- 
gree, not meant to sway the multitude. Their 
lives are like some modest flower, noticed 
only by a few, but when known, shedding 
such fragrance and purity into their lives 
that it is like a benediction. With these, we 
have the deepest sense of fellowship and trust. 
They influence our lives, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, but no less truly. And so I think 
that as each one influences another in some 
way, we should always strive to give of our 
best, freely, hoping that the true spirit may 
be so developed in ourselves that we may 
more readily recognize the best in others, and 
go feelin perfect harmony when the music 
comes to our own souls. I think this theme 
is almost inexhaustible.—[L. R. 


A Natural 


What We Are Reading.—Talking of the fa- 
ble of the little fishes, Goldsmith said the 
skill consisted in making the animals intro- 
duced talk in kind. Observing that Dr John- 
son was laughing he added, ‘‘Why, Dr John- 
son, this is not so easy as you think, for if 
you were to make the little fishes talk, they 
would talk like whales.’’ When you think 
of it, how few comparatively of the great 
army of novelists possess this skill of mak- 
ing their characters talk and act naturally. 
I was reading the other day a story of nature 
of modern birth. AsI laid down the book 
in the deepening twilight this question sug- 
gested itself to me: What are the distinctive 
features of the up-to-date, the newer novel, 
as compared with its predecessors? Realism? 
Yes, but something more breathes in it. Mrs 
Booth of Salvation Army fame, I think it 
was, said of the American girl, that she ap- 
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poo frivolous and trifling on the surface, 
ut only on the surface. So our modern fic- 
tion appears light and unstable, but has depth 
and strength beneath the surface. The plot 
does not amount to much. Like the _ build- 
ings of to-day it grows, takes form and shape 
without a plot, or with only a light balloon 
frame. Its success depends upon technique, 
upon the genuineness of the material used, 
polished and refined, the natural grain and 
tint brought out, the whole structure fitted 
together with harmony and economy. The 
flash light is turned into the darkest re- 
cesses, the most obscure corners of nature. 
But this strong light of reason and penetra- 
tion dispel. tne darkness, lifts the veil, and 
we enter without stumbling. We feel the 
warm current in nature’s veins touch and 
quicken us, but it leaves no stain on whole- 
some natures. Won’t live? What that is 
mortal does live? If it lives its life, does its 
work. and sinks into the shades of the past, 
its offspring more in accord with the times 
will take its place. Am I right, Ulrica? 
[ Evangeline. 


Chronic ‘‘Kickers.”—I do not think ‘‘kick- 
ers’’ realize what a disagreeable disease has 
got hold of them. If they did they would try 
to cure themselves. I have had quite an ex- 

erience with thisclass ef invalids, as I have 

een traveling around much, and I find that 
women thus afflicted are much worse than 
men. I was once in favor of women’s rights, 
but since I have seen the trouble one woman 
‘an make in a society where she is allowed to 
vote, it has opened my eyes to the necessity 
of casting my vote against women’s rghts. 
If some of them were allowed to vote on mu- 
nicipal affairs only, they would make so much 
trouble (through their ignorance) that it 
would take several days to transact the busi- 
ness that is now done in one day. There is 
a class of women who think they know more 
than anyone else and have only sense enough 
to let everyone know they consider them- 
selves superior to other people. It is an old 
saying, and a true one, ‘‘The more a_ person 
knows the less he thinks he knows.’’—[{One 
of Them. 

More Heresies.—I acknowledge that [ama 
peculiar sort of fellow—rather old fogy (No- 
vello frankly says I am a beast). Now let me 
tell you something. In addition to the out- 
landish beliefs I have already paraded before 
you, [am guilty of believing that a great 
many of our so-called blessings in the shape 
of modern inventions are in reality curses. 
Take artificial light, especially gas and elec- 
tric, and railroads. I believe them to be the 
greatest curses humanity has ever known, 
and I believe I can prove it by good logical 
facts.—| F. H. Richardson. 


Budding Plants fer the Sick.—I fully ap- 
prove of sending flowers to the sick, but have 
you thought that cut flowers are pretty for 
only a short time, then comes a season of 
droop, fade and die? Is this a good object 
lesson for an invalid? No; as soon as the 
blossom loses its freshness it should be taken 
from the room, though the patient may ob- 
ject, for she has become attached to it and 
would keep it till it fades. How much better 
to give a healthy plant in bud and let her 
watch it come into bloom. . In that is life, 
growth, development, things the sick need 
ever before them. Let us give or loan our 
budding plants to brighten the sickroom, but 
remove them as soon as their freshness is 
over.—|{ Nellie F. Johnson. 


“Supporting” a Wife.—When I hear of a 
man and a farmer ‘‘supporting’’ his wife, it 
gives me ‘‘that tired feeling’’ that no patent 
medicine can cure. Did you, any of you, 
fellow citizens (just think of it for a minute) 
support her? Indeed! If she were the hired 
girl he’d have to pay her at least $2 per week 
and she would do nothing but the housework. 

3ut our average farmer’s wife raises pouitry 
enough to clothe herself and the children, and 
the eggs she sells provide the groceries and 
household expenses. He puts his money into 
fine stock, farm machinery or more land, 
rarely giving any of it to her, and he growls 
like a bear if she needs anything or ‘‘just a 
little money.’’ But then, he’s supporting her, 
she’s his wife, and he’s a right to be hateful. 
Another thing: a farmer’s daughter when she 
is married, usually has a cow and a _ horse. 
Now the usual rule in putting out stock is 
half the increase, but pf a farmer’s wife 
getit? Not much! He hardly ever remem- 
bers to get her either a birthday or Christmas 
present, and if he does it is something needed 
—as he says ‘‘something useful’’—a pair of 
shoes, or maybe a calico dress. How I hate 
and detest such presents! It seems to me like 
giving a preacher a donation and then let- 
ting it be marked on his salary. If a woman 


AND DAUGHTERS 





does the housework, cares for the poultry, takes 
care of all the sickly pigs and lambs and a4 
calf, raises a man’s children and teaches them 
all the virtues she knows, doesn’t she earn ey- 
ery blessed cent she gets? Let her die and 
him hire a housekeeper, and then he’ll see 
what a helper he has lost; that she saved 
him money and earned as much as he did and 
he wasn’t supporting her at all; that it wag 
a partnership affair and she earned fully half, 
but didn’t get it because he was ‘‘enjoying 
the manly privilege of supporting her.’’—/[ Joe. 

Asked and Answered.—Will Mary R. Lock 
please tell me through these columns how 
much ingrain carpet it takes to make the ru 
described by herin the issue of Feb 1? 
mean the one that is homemade.—/ Louise 
Fuiler. : 

Iam troubled the year ’round with fleas 
in both house and barn. If somebody can 
tell me what will drive them away, they will 
greatly oblige—| Subscriber. 

A book telling of 500 places to sell manu- 
script is sold by the Editor publishing com- 
pany, Franklin, O, at $1 postpaid. This is 
what Gordon Leigh needs. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., wu, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


~ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
SIVOIN3BHD.ON 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa | 
( 
3 
e@ 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
=e ® ® @62e28 oe 22 


A DAY —-We wish to employ a few 
bright MEN and WOMEN 

with a little enterprise, to 

sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 

heating Flatirons. %10 A DAY for the richt par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months, 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O. 


SIDE COMBS Baoron 


These side combs 
over two inches long 
by one inch wide, triple 
vered, now very fash- 
ionablee Sample 
Pair by mail TWO 
CENTS. ADDRESS 
LYNN & CO., 48 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 
Cant see hor, 


MY HUSBAND*-::::: 


$60 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
6 $50 Arlincton Maehine for - 
Standard Singers ~- $8.00, 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. 
tachments FREE. W~ pay freight ship any 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance Buy 
& from factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 in ase. Catalogue and testi- 
monials Free. Write at once. - Acdress 
(in fall), CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 West Van Buren St.. B #2, Chicago, ilk 


SOLD! &» 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towash ascleanascan bedoneonthe %,000in § 

washboard and with much more ease. This — to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. Agents W anted. Forexclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box28 Portland, Mich. 
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Warranted 
Ten-Years 








